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its Situation, Greatneſs,Shape, and Nature ; 
Of its Hills, Woods, Heaths, Bogs ; Of its Fruir- 
full Parrs and profiradle Grounds. with the ſeycrall 
way of Manuring and Improving the ſame : 
{ With its Heads or Promontories, Harbours, 
Roades and Bayes ; Ot its Springs and F ountaines, 
Brookes, Rivyers, oghs; Of irs Mertalls, Mineralls, Free- 
ſtone, Marble, Sca-codl, Turf , and other chings | 
that are taken out of the ground. 


And laſtly, of the Nature and temperature 


of its Air and Seaſon, and vvhat difcalcs it is free 
from, or ſubje& unto. Conducing to theAdyance- 
ment of Navigation, Husbandry , and other 
profitable Arts and Profel{sions. 


Written by Gerard Boate , late Door of 
Phytick to the State in [relard. 


And now Publiſhed 
. BY 
SAMUuzLL HARTLI1B, Eſqj 


For the Common Good of Ire/axa, and more | 


| 


eſpecially,for the benchit of the Adventurers 
and Planters therein. . 
" Impriiced at London tor John Wright ac ads 
Kings Head in the » on Bepiny: 165 _ 
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| Fo His Excellency ''Y 
| OLIVER CROMWEL, . -\ 
| Captain Urenerall of the ; 


Common-wealths Army in England, 


Scotland and Ireland, and Chan- + V2: 
cellor of the Univerſity of Wn, 
OXFORD. | & 
AND 


| Io the Right Honorable 


1 CHARLES FLEETVWOOD, 


| Commander in Chief ( under the 


| Lord Generall Cromwell.) of all the 
Forces in [REL AND. 


Right Honor able, N þ.- > b. 
| F-: is a very great and : 
fgnal Truth, that all 
ID the works of God are 
both wonderfull and 
precious, much ſought 
out by all thoſe that love 
hp " bim : and it is the 
Þuilt of the wicked, that as they regerd E: 
Snot the Lord, fo ey contin not the Ope- by 
[Fe ation of bir bands 3 for the Lord hath re» 
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The Epiſtle 


3 Rom.1-20 vealed his Truth, even his Godhead and bil 
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Eternall Power by his Workes, that ſuch 


fl as reſpeCt him not, in the Creation of the 


World, and in the'wayes of hisProvi- 


dence, may be without excuſe: Now it 

ſeemsto mee, that the end for which 

God. bath notlett himfelf without a 

Teftimony in Naturc , is not onely, that 

we ſhouic in our ſpirit glorifie hiys as God 

AR. 1:1, 48d be thankfull , but that alſo our Out- 

" * ward Man ſhould bee made ſenſible of 

| his goodneſs, and partake of that ſup- 
FE. ply of lite , which by his appointment 
I the Creature can yeeld unto us, if happi- 
AR. 17.27 ly wee wnay feel after him and find him 
therein. So that ſuch as reſpe& him not 
in his wayes of Nature, being careleſs 
to ſcek them out, do make themſelves 
alſo incapable of the bleſſings of Nature 
through their ignorance and negle& of 


the good things which God hath provi- 


ded for them thereby : for all things are 

| Our s.thizes preſent and things to come;and 

F- | Godlmeſs hath the promiſe of the life that 
' now is aſwell as of that which is to gon: 
= for as by the at of Faith wearemade 


is the Objet of our Faith, they have : 
ſpirituall being'and Subſliſtence in us{ 
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"= capable of the good things of the life to! 
IM come, becauſeby the truth of God, as it 
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ſoby theact of Reaſon rightly' ordered 
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we are made partakers ot the benefir of 
this life ; becauſe by the effect of Gods 
Wiſedom and Power in Nature, as they 
are the Objects ofFur Reaſonable facul- 
tic, : they have a bodily being and ſubſj- 
ſ{tencein us': and as the Wiſdom of God 
doth many wayes manifeſtitſ{clf,not on- 
ly in Spirituall.but alſo in Oatward and 
Bodily thiags,ſo there are many parts of 
Humane Learning, ſome wherotare ſub- 


| ſervieat to the Private life of a fingle 


man;ſome to the comforts and Publick 
Uſe of a Societie, and amongtt all theſe 
parts of Learning, which relatc to a Soci- 
ety, can concetve none more profitable 
in Nature, than thar of Huſbandry. For 
whether we refle& upon the fir(t ſettle- 
ment ofa Plantation, to proſpcrit,or-up- 
on the-wealth of a Nato that is planted, 
toincreaſe it,this 1s the Head ſpring of al 


thenative Commerce & Trading.which 
may bee ſct afoot. therein by any way 


whatſoever. Now to advance Huſbandry 
either in the-produdtion and perfeCtio of 
eafthly benefits, or in the management 
thereof by way of Trading, I know no- 


. thing more uſefull, than to have the 


knowledg of the Natural Hiſtory of each 
Nation advanced & perfected:For as it 1 
| Az: evi- 
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dent , that, except the benefits which 
God by Nature hath beſtowed upon 
each Country bee known, there can be 
no Induſtrie uſed towards the 1improve- 
ment and Huſbandry thereof 3/ ſoexcept 
Huſbandry be improved, the induſtrie 
of Trading, whereof a Nation is capa- 
ble, can neither be advanced or profita- 
bly upheld. 

There is a twofold body, and a two- 
fold lifein man , which God hath crea- 
ted, the one 1s Narurall, the other Spiri- 
1 Cor. 15, Fual,8&the Apoltletells us,that the Spiri- 
46. twall is not firſt,but the Naturall,and after- 

ward that which is Spirituall;as the Bodies 

-and livesof men are ordered by God, ſo 
 wemuſt conceive of the frames of their 
Societies, that the Naturall is before that 

which 1s Spirituall, & that in Gods aime 

It 1s a preparatory thereunto z although 

in the uſe which men make thereof, this 

aimeis not obtained:for ſeeing i» #hewiſ- 

domrof God , the world by wiſdome bathgot 

x Car. 1, known God: therefore God is pleaſed byan-" 
ke, other way which to the World:doth ſeems foo- 
liſhneſs, 10 manif:ſt his Power and bis Wiſ- 

dome unto ſalvation,namely by the Preach- 

ing of the Goſpel in the name of Teſus Chriſt, 

end him crucified; and although hitherto, 

Gince the death of Chriſt , the diſpenſati- 
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| conduit pipes of Natural Knowledge to 
cauſe the ſouls of men flow forth & par- 
take of the life of God therein, by reaſon 
| ofthe prevalencie of Senſual! inclinati- 
| ons, & of the want of duerefleftion up- 
on Chriſt,in whom alone the perfect uſe 
of Nature 1s brought home to the glory 
of the Father, by the Spirit, yet when 
- the time of the Reſiauration of all things , 
ſhall come from the preſence of him , who 
will come ſhortly and will not tarry , then 
the works of the Devill , whereby he 
hath brought us, & the whole Creation, 
under the pug of Corruption, ſhall 
| be deſtroied,& when the Nature & right 
| uſe of the Creatureby his meanesobſcu- 
ted, ſhall be revealed, then alſo the pro- 
perties and application of the Creature 
in the glorious liberty of the ſonnes of God, 
ſhall be ſubjected unto Grace. 

Theſe great and mighty Changes , 
which God is making 1n the Earth, do 
tend to break the yokes of Vanity, and 
to weaken the Power, which hath wrea- 
thed the ſame upon the necks of the 
Nations, theſe Changes ſeem to meto 

preſage the neer approaches of this Li- 
berty,and the advancement of the ways 
of Learning, whereby the [ntelleCtuall 


on of wiſdome hath not yet opened? the 
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Cabmets of Natureareopened,and th 
effe&s therof diſcovered, more fuily to 
us,than to former Ages,ſeem in hke man 
ner to preparea plainer Addreſs unto 
the right uſethereoffor us than our fore- | 

fathers have had:which will beeffectuall 
to the manifeſtation of Gods Wiſdome, 
Power, 'and Goodneſs , when the great 
promiſes ſhall be accompliſhed, that the 
-Ifu. x1. 9. Earth ſhall be filled with the knowledge of 
Hei « b.11. the Lord,as the waters cover the ſea, that 
we ſhall be taught of Gad , from the leaſt to 
the greateſt: and although the Father hath 
reſerved in his own hand the times and ſea- 
ſons,wherin theſe promiſes are tobe ful- 
filled, yet as by the dawning of the day 
we can know that the Sun 1s neer ri- 
ſing, ſoby the breaking of yoakes & the 
breaking forth of the meanes of more 
perfect knowledge,both in Natural and 
Spiritual things, wee may ſee the draw- 
1ng neer of the promiſes, which will in 

their own. times Conſtitute the day of - 
Ia.4o 5. Salvation unto all the Farth , wherein all 
EF: fl:ſh ſhall ſee the glory of the'Lord together. 
 Theexpectatiou of this day is the bope 
of Iirael; and thoſe that wait for the 
Lord, and his appearancetherein,ſhall 
find a plentious redemption ; namely 
- ſuch as havingthis hope purifie theme- 
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clues that they may be found in peace at 
Ve appearing , and. ſuch as being ſolici- 
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tous to beſtow their Talents 1n their 
way and generation, to the adyance- 
ment of his approaching Kingdom. ſhall 
approve themſelves as faithfull ſervants 
tohim in that day. Ofthis Number I 
am perſwaded your Honours are in 


' theſe Nations as Leading Men ; there- 


fore I have made bold thus to addreſs 
my ſelf unto you, and toinſcribe this 
Work unto your Names, that it may 


ſee the light under your joint patro- 


nage.God hath made You very eminent 
lolanies toſet forward one part of 
the preparatives of his great Work, the 
Breaking of our yokes, the other part, 
which is the Advancement of Spirituall 
and Natural ſanftified Knowledge, your 
Zeal, I am ſure will carry you to coun- 
tenanceby the wayes which Providence 
ſhall open unto You. Therefore I hope 
it wil not be without acceptance, what 
in this kind (though but a mean begin- 
ning )I have here offered. Your influence 
upon it, to ſet forward Learned Endea- 
voursof this Naturefor a Publick Good 
may be a bleſſing unto Poſteritie, and 
your Relations of Eminent note, unto 
Ireland, to watch for the good then hes 
an 
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and to the Univerſities of 0xferd and 
Dublazx., to countenance all the Meanes 
of profitable Learning, have encouraged 
me'to make this Dedication ; beſides 
the expreſſions of your Honours wil- 
lingels , to favour mein my underta- 
kings, which 1 knew no way ſo-well to 
Teſent, as by offering to your Generous 
Inclinations, the Objeds, which arc 
worthyof being conſidered and ſet for- 
- ward'iinorderto acommon good.llookt 
alſo ſomewhat npon the hopefull ap- 
© pearance of Replanting ireland ſhortly, 
not:only by the Adventurers, but hap- 
Piby.by the calling;in ofexiled Bahemiens 
andother Proteſtants alſo, and happi- 

bythe invitation. of ſome well afte- 
ctedout of the Low Countries, which to 
advance are thoughts ſuitable to your 
noble genius, and to-further the ſetle- 
ment thereof, the Naturall Hiſtory of 
that Countrie will not beeunſkit, but ve- 
ry ſubſervient. Thus beſeeching the 
Lord to proſper all your undertakings 
tothe glory of the Kingdom of Chriſt, 
[ take my leave, and reſt unfeignedly 


Tour Honours moſt 
humble ſervant 


SAMUEL HAR TLIB. 
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To the Reader. 
Gentle Reader, 


Weg Oe particulars there are cou- 
Li BO cerning this following Works 
IDF of which T think it fit you 
FED ſhould be advertiſed: and for as 
emich as I can tell you no more of them than 
what was writtes to me by the Authors 
moſt Loving and Learned Brother , give 
e- f meleaue in flead of mine own Words to 
o | preſent you with —_— Letter on that ſub- 


ar |} jed, being ſuch as doth follow. 

-_ | ; *.s 
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1C Sir 2 by”; 

ps Am very glad to underſtand by you, that my 

[i Brothers work of the Naturall Hiſtory of Ire- 


ll ard , is not only not loft, as I greatly feared is 
Was, and that you have fonndit in peruſing 
theſe books and papers of his , which he had left l 
behind him at Loudoun ; but that you are 4 going __ 
ut | roprint it , and have already contratted about it: 
by the doing whereof I am fully perſwaded, that 
you 


you wnll gain beth credit and contertment , and 
that thoſe ſhall no wayes be loſers , who will bee at 
the charges of doing the ſame. For though I ſay it, 
the work_is excellent in it's kind, as not only full of 
truth and certarmty, but written with mach judg- 
ment,order, exattneſs ; ſo as it 15 to be preferred 
before moſt , Natur all rig of particular 
Countries , and may well be equalled to the very 
beſt, for as much as thereis done of it. For to 
make it a compleat Naturall Hiſtory, there ſhould 
be joyned to that which my Brother hath gone 
- through , two Books more , the one of all kind of 
Plants , and the other of all ſorts of living,” Crea- 
tures; which alſo might have been expetted of hi 
if God had given him longer life. For heintengded,s 
ſoon as be fed publiſhed this part,to bave fallen 4 
to theireft, if he had fornd that he had not loft bis 
labour on what was done already, that if had met 
with 4 gratefull acceptance abroad, ſuch as might 
have inconraged him. to take further paines 6- 
bout \the perfetting of it: inwhich caſe he, was 
reſolved ts have alſo joined a Fourth book to thoſe 
other Three , concerning the Natives of Ireland, 
and their old Faſhions, Lawes, and Cuſtomes; as 
likewiſe the great paines taken by the Engliſh, 
ever fince the C #nque ſt, for to civilize them,and to 
improve the Countrie.Ton ſay you wonder,& others 
\ Ay juſt ly 'concurre with you 1 that. orer wonder - 
ment, how a Conntrie could bee 7 aoenrately 
deſcribed by one , who never was init. | For al- 
though my Brother hath been m [reland, and 
that he. hath ended his ayes there, yet he bad both 
Sogs aud finiſhed 'this Firſt Beok.of hit Nata- 
rall Hiſtory of Iceland, ſome yeares:before he went 
LR: Mu 1 2 3. Barber 
F\ 


thither,or had any thoughts of doing ſo: ſeeing that 
: he begun to write that work in the beginning of the 
of £1” of or Lord 1645. aud made an end 3 long 
"ki before the end of the ſame year:wheras be went not 
S 1 © to Ireland wntil the latter end of the year 1639. 
& dyed at Dublin within a very ſhort while after 
he wasarrived there, viz. on the Zth of January 
") Þ| 16 +2. Now to anſwer that difficulty moved by you, 
df ** pleaſed to know,that I being come from Dublin. 
to London » the beginning of May 164 4. and 
of having ſtayed there wmtill the latter end of Otls- 
 } bergreat part of that converſation, which he and 
I had together. daring thoſe ſix months, was ſpent 
: in reaſoning about Ireland, and abont all manner 
7, of particrlars concerning the Morall and Givill, 
bis but chiefly the Natwrall Hiſtory of the ſame - my 
'* | BrotherSecing very careful to inform himſelf of 
h me; abont all things appertaining thereunto. For 
PTY befittes that his carioſitie , which was very oreas 
for to enrich his mind with all manner of | ble 
knowledge, 'was of-it ſelf alone capable enongh-far 
ſc te make him inquiſitive in that kind;he was there-., 
d, beſifles led thereto by his own intereſt, having 
ventured great: part of his eſtate upon" the eſchea- 
ſh, ted lands there, according to the ſeverall Alts 
2 made by the King and Parliament inthat behalf. 
Tf And having ſet down in writing what he had ſo; | 
heard of me ,- ht conferred afterwards about the 
ely ſame Fith ſeverall of thoſe Gentlemen , whons the 
u- bloody combuſtions of Ireland had driven away 
thence, and made toreſort to London ; be beeing 
thY very well acquainted with them , eſpecrally with 
*-S 5 William: Parfons,and Sir Richard Parſons, 
which two having above allothers a very perfett *% 
ee 
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inſoght into that land, & inte all matters belongi 
to the ſame, _ wonder : = able to ſati = 
of theſe Oweftions, which from time to time 
"— = them, either about thoſe things 
that he had already learned of me,or about ſuch s- 
thers,of which hee had forgot to ſpeak_to mee, or on 
which I had not been able folly to inform him. In 
this maner he brought that Work_ together, the 
which to accompliſh yet further, be ſent to me ſtill 
as much as he had finiſhed, defiring me to review it 
diligently, and to adde, put out, or alter, what [ 
(hewld ſee cauſe : wherein alſs, as in the firſt infor - 
wations, I was not wanting to contribute what e- 
ver was neceſſary, as far forth as my knowledge 
didreach unto, and according te thoſe Obſervati- 
' ens,unte which I had very ſtndiouſly and with fix- 
gular delight applied my ſelf during thoſe eight 
Jeares that I lived 1m that [land: whereunte I had 
fo mach the more epportmvuity, becauſe that as my 
conſiant abode was in Dublin, ſo I made very 
wary journeys into the Connrie,FT by meanes ther- 
of ſaw great part of it, eſpecially of the Provinces 
of Leinſter aud Uliter,and by reaſon thereof alſo it 
would be an eafie matter for me, to make-up thoſe 
parts of this werk.which cre ſtill wanting. Thus [ 
beleeve to have fully taken away the forement ioned 
Objetion, and to have given you as perfelt an ac- 
corxnt about the ——_ FT the manner of the wri- 
ting of this Natarall Hiſtory, as was expeted by 
you. And having nothing elſe to trouble you with all 
at the preſent,] ſhall end theſe with my moſt hearty 
wiſhes,that notwithſtanding any diſcouragements, 
or any Want of inconragement , you world ſtill goe © 
on 
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on in that moſt commendable purpoſe, of furthe- 
ring 4s much as in you lieth all manner of real 

profitable knowledge: the which indeed hither- 
to you have done ſo largely on very many occaſions, 
as muſt needs greatly redownd to the generall good 
of Mankind, and make Jour memory precions tos 
then in all future ages. 


Your moſt affe&ionate 


_ | Paris 2 Avg. 


» | and humble ſervant 


ARNOLD BOATE. 
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IRELANDS 
NATVRALL 
_ HISTORY. 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of the ſituation , ſhape, and greatneſs of 


Ireland: it's divipon into Provinces and 
| Gonnties:of the Engl'ſh Pale: the prin- 
cipall towns of that Nation, 


SeQ. I. Situzt:on of Ireland. 


TOSS Rcland , by the Iriſh them- 
FSA clves calicd Erin.and bytheic 
X neighbours the Welſh Tvers 

Ba don, lycth in the Northweſt 
d Ocean, having on the Weſt- 
9 (ideno land nearer than Ame» 

D” rice, or the Weſt-Indi:s, and 
hereof that part, which above Nyve francra and 
anada running North-ward, hath of the Eagliſh 
ceived the nate of News Britain , but of other 
ations before of Terra Leboratorirs, The next 
id over againſt ir on the South is Galicia , one 
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"2 '', Irelands Naturdll Hiſtory, Chap.1, We 
eth divided ſome dayes fayling. Northwards it 
hath the Scotiſh lands, by the raphers 
called Hebrides or Hebudes ; the principall of-F 
which are Euft, Lewis,Skye, Ha, & Mula. On the .., 
Eaſi-fide is Great-Brictain,and a}l the three parts Þ z; 
ot ir,to wit part of Scotland , the whole Weft 
eoaſt of England, and all Wales. 


Sc. 2. Diftence berwivxt Ireland and ſeveral 

places upon the-coaſt of Great- Britain. 

The Sea, which partcth Ireland from Great- 
Bricain, being of a yery uncqua!] breadth, is more 
narrow in the North-end,Jets in the South=end, 
but broad in the mid, as farre as k waſheth the 
the Engliſh coaſt,being the full length of the two 
Counties of Cumberland and Lancaſhire,opp3- 
fite againſt which are ſ1tnated in Ireland the 
Countiesof Down, Lowth,and Dublin. The Sea 
which is incloſed bctwixt chete Counties, kcom- 
priſcth in ics middle the He of Manyis wel neer of 
an cqu#]l and unitorm breadth every where, 'nor 
becing in any place mach broader or much nar- 
rower, than it is betwixt the havens of Dublin & 
[everpoole, the diſtance betwixg which two'ks 
reckoned by the Engliſh Pilots to be of fortie 
leagues, or fix{core Engliſh miles. But Wales in 
two or three places commeth a great deal nee-l 
rerto Iceland, and in ſome as neer again. For 
Holy-head, being the moſt Weſterly corner off. 
the Northerlieft part of Wales.called Angleſey,M; 
Iyeth juſt halt way berween Dublin & Lerpooleſen 
or Chelter, being twenty Leaguery or three ſcore 
miles, from Dublin, and ten or twelve houre 
lay] with a reatonable good wind 3 which di; 
Hance isno greater, thau what the eye may ve '$ 


Chap.t; lrelendt Netarell Hiiory. 
very well reach : . for a man whoſe fight is but of 
an ordinary goodneſs, may at any time in clear 
"F weather with eaſe diſcern the high and moun- 
| Bl cainous coaft of Wales from the top of the Dub- 
\ © lin mountaines. And about the ſame” diſtance, as 
| His berwixc Dublin and Holy-head,is allo berwixt 
St. Davis-head, a Promontory of Pembrookſhire 
(which ſhire is ſituated in the moſt South-weſt 
part of Wales) and the Iriſh Promontory in the 
County of Wextford,whick che Natives call Can- 
carne, and the Engliſh Sea-men Fuskard-point. 
Alfo the Promontory of Carnarvan in Wales, 
called Brachipulc-point, and lying berwixt Hu- 
- 72 and St. Davis, is we!l neer at the ſame 
Hance from the next Iriſh ſhore , as either of 
thoſe other Welſh Promontories. Bur between 
Brachipult-point and Saint Davie-head the 
Sea doch mach inlarge ic ſclt (although nothing. 
ſo much as betwixt Ireland and England ) mas 
king a-great inlet on the coaſt of Wales , the 
which here retireth ir ſelf a great way back- 
wards : whereas to the contrary the Iriſh ſhore, 
LEwhich lyeth oppoſite toit, exrenderh-it elf in 
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nters. 
As tor the North part, where Ireland & Scotland 
neighboare, there chis Sea groweth very nar- 
bw; infomuch as Gatioway, a County in that 
of Scotland, is diftane wich its moſt wefter- 
lie ſhoare from the Ardes ( a lictle cOmtry and 
oem -ifland fo named in the moſt Northerlie 
Tart of the County of Down in Ireland) nota* 
Spore hve Leagues; which ſpace the open boats, 
"*Ficran; they ordinarily here doe paſs from the 
JPpne kingdome inzo the other, uſe to fail in three 
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Ireland: Naturall Hiflory, Chap.1. 
or four houres time : 'and Cantire , another 
Foreland on the Weſt ſhore of Scotland, more 
to the North thari Galloway, is neerer yet unto 
Ireland : ſo'that in thele ewo places the one Na- 
tion may perte&ly bee teen and di'cerned out of 
the other atall times , whenlocver it is no very 
dark glooumie weather. 
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See. Z. Shape and hipneſs of Ireland. 
The ſhape of this 1lard is long-waies ſquare, 
but not fully: for to ſay nothing ot teverall cor- |} t] 
ners and Forelands, which run our a great way || it 
into the Sea,nor of divers great Bayes and !nlers, F ai 
which the fez inakerh here and there, in the three | h 
other par:s of this Iland ; the fourth part, called {| fi 
Munſter, doth greatly alter that fiyur-; tor in lien Þ © 
of ſtrerching it felt firſt from the N irchto the Þ ir 
South, & then from the South to the Weſt,it run- | © 
neth alcogether {1 ping from the North-eaſt to} ci 
the Souch-welt ; and there beſides ir ftretcheth ic Þ 
{c]f much furiher into the Sea with irs Weſtern p 
ſhores, than any other part of IrcJand on the tc 
ſame Weft-5de. ut 
As for the bigneſs thereof, queſtionleſs it is to} w 
be reckoned among the chict 1lands of the whole] it 
World ; and of Eur-pe the principaleſt of all, B ge 
except only Grea =Biitain , the which is more 
than twice as big : for being as long again, asit 
is broad , ir 1s at the narroweſt (which is ju 
In the middle, where Dublin is ſituated) no le! 
tha. an hundred miles broad; ſeeing that Atlone, 
which lyech juft half way berwixc the two Seas, 
is fifty miles diſtant from Dublin ; and in Vifter, 
where Ireland is at its broadef}, ir is in moſt pla 
ces ten, or twelve, and in ſome twenty mile 
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Chap.1. Irelands Naturall Hifloxy; * Fo 
broader. In the lengthy it trom the middle of the: 
re & Northern coaft one doe godire&ly Sourhward,; 
oO | one (hall find it co be abour two hundred miles. 
a= & Bur it you thape your courle more to che Eaft,the 
of © length will be found leſs by ſome. miles, becauie 
y © the coft of Munſter runneth io (}ping, as we have 

ſaid before : and to the contrary, it one mealure 

the lenprh of Ireland more to the Weſt, ic wi!l be 

found ro bee a great deal more than ewo hun- 
e, | dred miles. And if the meaiure were taken nor 
r- | through the inJand-parts,as now we havetramed 
y Þ it, but all along the ſea-ſhore, the lenge would 
8, | amount roa great deal more than what now we 
ee | havedeclared ( as well on the E:ft as on the W.{t 
d | fide) in regard of the incquality vt the co:ft, and 
au | ofthegreat Bayes and Fer.-'ands, which make it 
ie in moſt places very much run our to the ſeaward, 
1- F or into the Jandward : tor which ſame rea{on the 
of circuit of the whole Jland, taken alongſtche - 
ic £ ſhoare, is by tar greatcr, chan otherwiſe the pro- 
nf portion of its length and breadih would ſeem 
ef torequire, The Miles here mentioned mult bee 
underſtood not of the comon Engliſh ones, three 
wherot make one League,or Hojland mile,bur of 
the Iriih, the which are abour one fitch pare big- 
ger, ſo as five Iriſh miles doe amwuunc to abuur fix 
Engliſh. 


Se. 4. Diviſion of Ireland into Provinces 
and Counties. 

This Iland is divided into four 4595 won 
parts, call.d Provinces, viz. Vitte:, Leinſter, 
Connaught, and Munſtcr : ot which the firlt and 
the laſt exrend themie]ves trom the one ſea to the 
other, Vitter in the North, and Munſter in the 
B 3 Souch, 
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South. Leibfier & Connaught,lying berwijzrchole 
two forcnatned Provinces, have the ſca only an 


on the Eaſt. To theſe four moſt Writergand 
Records add a fifth, called Meath ; but that js re- 
ally a part of Leinker,and ordinarily now's hckd 
to be fuch. 
is Each of theſe Provinces is again divided lag 
5 divers Counties. Viſter hath eleven, whereof fix 
| on theſca-ſide, viz. Fermanagh.Doneghall alids 
24 Bery Tirconnel, Colraine, Antrim, Dows, _ Lo 
, and five within the land, viz. Cavan, Mon 
—_ Armabg,Nether-Tizone,8: U[pper-Tirone. y rs 
1 // ſtzs comprehendcth likewite cleven Counties, 
Dublin, Wickloe, and Wex(ord on the fea-ſide, 
Eaft-Meath, and Catherlogh or Carlo within the 
land, bur with a lictle nook reaching unto the 
ſea; Weſt-Mcath, Kildare, Kilkenny , Kings 
county, Queenes-county, and Longford alroge- 
G ther wichin the land. Munſter js divided into (ix 
Counties, cwo within the Land, viz. Tapperary 
E. ',. and Limmerick ; an the other four, Watcelrd, 
$4 Cork, Deimond, and Keyry,lituated on the ſea- 
A bur frecching themlelvcs a great way into 
C theland, - In Connaught there be ax Countics, 
34 viz. Clare alias Tomond, Galloway, Majo, and 
Sleigo, ſituated on the Sea, and Rouicomen, and 
Leccim within the land 
PO Obes was Clams © 0246 ena  fodh,  larn 
SeR. 5. Of tbe Engliſh Pale. 
T here is yec jar von,” wv of Ireland , 
'\ Wwhereby che whole land is divided into ewo 
parts, T he Engliſh Pale,and the Land of che meer 
Iriſh. The Engliſh Pale com onlic 
four Counties, one whereof isiu Viller, visz- 
Loutt 
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one fide, Connaught enthe Weſt, and Link. x by 
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fe Loans » and rhe orher chree in 44 agg £0 bo 
v.11 , Dublin , and Kildare: theorjgiall of 
2 Noh, Debt is this. The Englith at the firf 


," underthe reign of Henry the ſecond, 
Kg ichin.a litle time conquered great pare 
of Ireland , did atterwards , in the ſpace of nox 
e many yeares, makethemſelves maſters of 
all thereſt, having cxpelled the natives 
the Wild fiſh, becauſe that in all manner 
$5 wildnels they may bee compared with the 
moſt barbarous nations of the earth) into. the de- 
fart wocds and mountains. But afterwards be- 
ing falln at ods among themſe}ves, and meking 
S, } feverall great warres the one upun the other , the 
'» 4 Iriſh thereby got the opportunitie to recover 
ie F now this,and'then that part of che land; whereby, 
© F and through the degenerating of a great many 
= | from time to time , who joining themſelves wich. 
- Þ the Iriſh, tcok upon themrheir wild faſhions 
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x & andtheir language,cthe Enylilh in length of m_ 

7 came to bee ſo much weakened , that at | 
» | thiſp remained to them of the whole: "WI7 
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dome, worth the ſpeaking of, but the great Ciz: 
ties, and the forenamed four Countics; to whons 
the name of Pale was given , becauſe chat the 
authority and government of the Kinps of 
England , and the Engliſh Colonies or Plan- 
rations, which before had been ſpread over the 
whole Land, now were reduced. to fo fma!l a 
compaſs, and as ic were impaled within the ame. 
And although timce the beginning of this preſenc 
age, and fince King James his comming to the 
Crown of England,the whole lland was reduced 
under the obedience and government of the Eng- . 
Ih A ; and replenidcd with Enylith and 


Scotch 
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Scotch Colonies; nevertheleſs the name ot Eng- 
liſh Pale, which in tneold fignification was now 
out of ſealton , remained in uſe, and is ſo till, 
even fince this laſt-bloody rebellion, wherein che 
inhabitants *f almoſt all the Pale , although all 
of them of Engliſh deſcent, have canſpired with 
the Native Iriſh,tor to ſtake off the Government 
of che Ciown of England , and utterly to ex- 
tingutſh the Reformed Religion, with all the 
proteſſurs thereof, and quice to root them out of 
Ireland. 


SeR. 6. Cities and chief Townes of Ireland. 

This land hath init ſeverall Cirtes, among 
which Dublin is the principall, beeing the chief 
City of the whole Commonwealth, the Reſidence 
of.che Governour , the Ccunſc]l of State, all the 
Great Officeregthe Exchequer, Judges,and Courts 
.. ot Juſtice z beeing alto adurned with an YVniver- 
farie, the onely in all Ireland. It is fituated in the 


Province of L:inſter , about the muddle of. the 
| Tengrh of Tieland ( as already hath been mentio- * 


ned ) not tzr trom the Sea, an Inlet whereof ma- 
kerh a harbour for this Ciry ; which harbour, al- 
though n: nx of the beft of Ireland, (whereof in 
te next chipter but one ſhall bee ſpoken more 
at large) is nevertheleſſe trequented with more 
ſhips,and hath greater importation of all things, 
than any other Haven in the Kingdome ; by 
reaſon that all ſorts of commodities are much 
more readily & 1n greater plenty vented here than 
ny where elle, what in the City it ſclte , beeing 
great and populous, what into the country, for 
in the time of peace almoſt all Leinſter and 
and Viſter were wont to furniſh themſelves from 
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Chap.r. ' Ireland: Naturall Hiftory. 
Dublin of all kinds ofproviſions andnecefſarics, 
ſuch as were brought in out of forrein Coun- 
tries. 

Next to Dublin is Galloway, the head-citie 
of the Province of Connaught, to bee reckoned, 
as well for bigneſs and faireneſs, a for riches; for 
the ſtreets are wide, and handſomely ordered,the 
houſes for the moſt part built of tree ftonez and 
the inhabitants much addifed to trafick ,-doe 
greatly trade into other countries,eſpecially into 
Spain , from whence they uſed to fetch great 
ſtore of wines and other wares cvery year. 

In the third place commeth Vaterford, fitua- 
ted in the province of Munſter ; and in the fourth 
Limmerick , the head-city of the faid Province, 
bothtowns of trafick,fituated on goodly havens, 
and of reaſonable bigneſs and handſomnels. 

Cork.in the Province of Munſter , and Lon- 
don-derrie, in the Province of Viſter, arelels —- 
than any of the formentioned , bur otherwiſe 


| hand{omeplaces, well built, $& very ficly ſituated 


for trafick and navigation, as ſtanding upon ye- 
ry good Hzvens. Wy 
: Asfor iy reſt of the Townes, Drogheda, Kil- 
enny, and Bandonbridpe are paſſable and; wor- 
thy of ſome regard both for bigneſs and Hand- 
ſomeneſs : But Colrain, Knocktergus , Belfaſt, 
Dupdalk, Wextord, Youghall, and Kinſale are 
of ſmall moment, the beſt of all theſe being hard- 
ly comparable to any of thoſe fair Market- 
townes, which are to be found in almoſt all parts 
of England.. And as for Caſſel, Rofle, Liſmore, 
Clonmell, and Kilmallock in Munſter ; Sleigo 
and Atlone in Connaught; Molingar, Trimme, 
Mad > 7104-0 5h Kels 
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Trelinidls Nutwrall Hiſtory Chap: 2. 
Kels, Navany Aboy, Nace, Carlo, Arkio, and 
icklo in Leinfter 3 Carlingtord, Ardee, and 
Down in Viſter, all of them walled Townes, 
they ave ſcarce worth' the mentioning, becauſe 
there are few Market Townes in England;even of 
the meaneft ,, which are not as good or berter, 
than the belt of them all. We could give amore 
perfe& relation of this particular : but becauſe 
this ſervath little co ourparpoſc, and properly 
doth not concern the Naturall Hiſtory, wee have 
thought ir belt ro crouch it but briefly. | 


—————_ 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the principall Havens of Ireland. 


Sea. 1. Faterford Haver. 


T He Havens of Irelaxd are ſo many in number, 
and for themoſtpart fo fair and large, thar 
in this particular hardly any land in the whole 
World may be compared with this, as will eafi] 
appcar by the particular rchearſallchereof,whi 
we arenow to make, firſt of the beſt and chieteſt 
in this Chapter , and of the others in the next. | 
We ſhall begin with Waterford Haven,the which | 
bring 'fanated on the confines of Leinſter and | | 
Munſter, runneth ſome ſeyen or eight miles into 
the land, not winding or crooked, nor with any 
" tr nookes or inlets, but almoft in a ſtraight 
ine, [extending in it ſelf North and North by 
Weſt) and in moft parts of an equall breadth, all 
the way deep and clear, having noroks or 
ſands, Cai onely two or three little ones, which 
lying not acroſs nor in the midft, but by the fides, 
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Chap.2. IMrelauds Netwrall Hiſtory. 
may be ſhunned very calily. Wicthourt the Har- 
bour ic is eleven and twelve fathoms deep, in the 
mouth ſeven and more, inwards fix fathoms. 
Within the Eaſterly corner is a good road, in 
four or five fathoms ; and on the other or 
Weſterly fide, five or fix miles from the mouth, is 
another good road , very commodions as well 
for them who gve forth, as choſe that will fail 
y | upward to Waterford, Upon the Eaft-(ide, a 
e 8 bouthalte-way the length, lyeth a very ſtrong 
Caftle called Duncannon, which { commandeth 
this Harbour, as no ſhips can go up or down a- 
gainſt che will of thoſe in the Fort, without run- 
ning extreme hazard, 

This Haven in the end divideth it fe}f into two 


armes, both a great deal interiour to the princi- - 


pall harbour in breath and depth, but yer fuch as 

are capable of ſhips of a good big port, eſpecially 

the lefr, which runneth Weſtward to the Ciry of 
- | Watertord,whereofthis whole Haven beareth the 
, 8 Narne, being ſituated fome- four or five miles 
trom that diviſion, and a litcle below the placr 
| where the river Shure falleth into this Harbour. 
| The right arm being the mouth of the river Bar- 
row, andextending ic felt ftraight along , goah 
uptoRoſs, ( a Town in former eimes famous 
tor trade) the wv hich is much about the ſame di- 
ſtance frum this diviſion, as the daviſzon is from 
the mouth of the Harbour. 


| Set. 2. Carlirgford Heaven. 

On the whole coaft of Leinſter there is not one 
fairlarge Harbour, ſo as the next good Haven 
from Waterford Northwards is that ot Carling- 
ford ; which two Harbcurr, in fayling _ 

, | alors 
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Ireland: Naturall Hiſtory. Chap. 2. 
long the coaſt are abovean hundred mils diſtant. 
This Haven is ſome three or four miles long, 
and nigh of the ſame breath, being every where 
very deep, fo as the bigpeſt ſhips may come ther 
to an anchor; and ſoenvironed with high land 
and mountaines on all {ides, that the ſhips due 
Jie defended off all winds ; fo that this would bee 
one of the beſt havens of che world, if it were not 
for the difficultic and the danger of the entrance, 
| the mouth being full of rocks, both blind ones 
and others, berwixt which the paſſages are very 
narrow : whereby it commeth that this Harbour 
is very little frequented by any great ſhips, the 
rather becauſe there is no trahck at all , norany 
good Town feated cn this Haven. For the Town 
of Carlingtord, whoſe name it beareth, is. a very 
poor place, hardly worch the ſpeaking of. A- 
bout eight miles trom the mouth of the Harboar 
1s the Narie, a fine little Fown,untill in this late 
bloody rebellion it was for the greatcſt part de- 
ſtroyed by the Iriſh : . by which Town paſleth a 
lictle river, called the Nurie-water , which dif{- 
charging ic ſelf into the Harbour ſome four or 
five miles below the Nurie, is not portable but 
of very lictle barkes and boats, and that onely 
when the Tide is in. 
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Set. 3. Strangford-baven, and 1bat 
of Knothfergus. 

About thirtie miles Northwards from Car- 
lingtord-haven is the Haven ot Strang-ford, the 

, which 1n its entrance is almoſt as much encum- 
bred with rocks of both kinds, as that of Car- 
lingford. Itis lome five or fix miles long, and 
beareth North-wettward, being the mouth of 
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Chap.2. Irelands Natwrall Hiſtory. 
a great Lough, called Loch Cone ; the which be- 
ing but two or three. miles broad in the mot 


places, but ſome fifteen or fixteen long, doth ebb 


& flow untill the utmoſt ends of it : ſo that there 
goeth a very ſtrong tide in this Harbour , which 
makes rhe {ame the unſafer, eſpecially in greac 
ſtormes and high winds, for which there is no 

t defence here, On this Haven, and on the 
neighbouring Lough there lyeth never a good 
Town , Strangford becing more inconfiderable 
yet than Carlingford. 

The next great Harbour upon this coaſt, and 
about twenty miles more to the North, is that of 
Knoctergus, being a great wide Bay , the which 
in its mouth, betwixt the Southern & the Nor- 
thern point, is no leſs than ten or twelve miles 
broad, growing narrower by degrees,the farther 
ic goeth into the land, the which it doth for the 
ſpace of fifteen miles,as far az ro the Town of Bel- 

aft, where a little river called Lagon ( not port- 

able but of ſmall boates} fallecth into this Har- 
bour. In this Bay is a reaſonable good Road 
before the Town of Knockfergus ( ſeated about 
nine miles within the land, whege it is good an- 
choring in three fathoms, and three and a halfe. 
Oa the North fide of the Bay, ſomewhat neer 
the Sea,under a Caſtle calle4 Mouſe-hill,is a ſand- 
bay , where icis good anchoring for all ſorts of 
ſhips, aſwell great as ſmall ones, for the North 
and North-welt winds : but bad riding for the 
»outh-welt, 
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Se. 4- Sbeepsr bavetn, L1gh Suillie, 
| * end Lough foile. by 
- The three fore-mentioned Havens of Car- 
lingford, Strangſord, Knockfergus, are all in the 
Province of Viſter,on the Eaſt-fide rhereaf. The 
faid Province bath alto three good Havens on its 
Northern coaſt, nor very far diſtant the one from 
the other, viz.Sheep haven, Lough Suillie, and 
Lough foile. Every one of theſe is a Lough(which 
the very name of the ſecond and third fufficient- , 
ly teſtifieth ) opening it ſelt into the ſea: of the }} | 
which” Sheeps haven and Lough Suillic al- | 
though they. bee fair large Harbours , as well | 
as Lough foile, and that Ships may ride there de- 
fended off all winds, Lough Suilke becing alio of 
ſufficient bigneſs to contain a thouſand great 
veſſels, yet are they very litle frequented , becauſe 
*. there is not any trade nor trafick, nor any good 
town placed upon or neer them. 
Lough foile is of a great bignes, at leaſt twelve 
* miles lang, and in moſt places five or {1x miles 
broad , beeing almoſt every where ofan equall 
breedth, cxcept at the two ends , where it grow- 
eth narrow, beeing of an Qvall ftgure. For at the 
mouth,betwixt Magilions point and Greencaſtle, 
itis hardly a mile and a half broad : andat the 
other end it is much narrower yet, ranning from 
thence with a long arm ſome miles into the 
countrie, becing liker to a broad River,than to a 
Lough. V pon this Arm, three or four miles from 
the great Lough, is the rown of London«-derrie , 
in a place where that Arm turneth and windeth 
it ſelf in that manner, as it environeth the town 
on three ſides. It is nothing big , confiſting only 
opewo long ſtreets , the which cut one nother 
- £8 ccols. 
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Foreland there are two very Fair Hayens,the 


croſs-wayes in the midft;bur it is very hand(o 

the "09% 462 broad and well —_— the _ 
{es ſome ſtories high, & builc for the moft of free= 
ſtone, with a handſome Church , Marker place, 
and Key: ardis incloſed with a thick and very 
ſtrong ſtone wall, being one of the principall for» 
trefſes of Ireland. It is buc few yearcs old, having 
been.built up from the ground by a company of 
London "Adventurers under the reign of King 
Famer. Before themouth of chis Lough lyeth a 
great ſand, called the Touns (upon which it bur 
neth greatly , when the wind blowerh from the 
ſea) but (ſo as a fair broad and deep channell re- 
maineth betwixt the ſaid Sand and the Weſt-fide 
ot the land , where there is at all times fourteen 
and fifteen fathoms of water, as in the mouth it 
ſelt ſome eight or ten, Entring into the Lough, 
there are very great Sands on the left hand, from 
the one end to theother , which are ſome miles 
broad from ofr the laggd ; and of the right hand 
areſ{ome little ſands or ſhelvcs here, Tying cloſe 
to the land. Bcetwixct theſe runneth a broad 
channell in moſt parts three and four fathoms 
deep : and in that Arm , whereon London-derry 
ſtandeth, it is decper yer, in ſome places no leſs. 
than ten or ewelve,and before the Town fourand 
five fathoms : ſo as this is one of the beſt and moſt 
commodious harbours ot all the Land. 


Se. 5. Kilbeg and Dungall Haven. 

The Country of Tirconnell, the which ta- 
keth up the whole Weit-fide of the Province of 
Ulſter, runneth a great way into the Sea with its 
Southern part, on the South fide of which 


ous 
not- 


' Irelands Natural Hiflory, Chap. 35, 
not far from the other, viz. Kilbeg and Dun- 
gall-haven. Kilbeg is a fair round Bay,where the 
greatelt ſhips that goe upon the ſeas, may at all 
times with their full Jading enter and come to: 
an a:chor ; being diſtant about twelve miles 
from Cape de T<llin, the ourmoſt or moſt We- 
ſtern point of that forenamed Foreland. of Tir- 
connel]. Theentrance is very narrow, fo as un- 
to them who are comming to it, there ſeemerth 
co be no opening there, untill they are very neer, 
bur ic is very clean, as well in the mouth, as in 
| the Bay it felf, and nothing that can hurtthe |} 
ſhips ci; her comming in or gving forth , beeing |} þ 
t 
I 
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' entred , one may anchor where one will , in five, 
1ix,ſeven,eight tathomes,or more. 

Three or tour mites to the South from Kilbeg |} ; 
3s a Cape,called St.lohns p::1nt,and fix or leaven |} ; 
miles Eaſtward from the tail Cape is Dungal-ba- } : 

| ven, wide and deep enough, butin the entrance | , 
greatly incumbred wich es,lands, & rocks,lo fl x 
as great care & circumipetti6n is requilzr, toen- } y 
ter or goe forth ately. T hele ewo Havens have | q 
their names ot villages ſeated on them, which are | 
very tmall and no waycs conſiderable. 21 


b 
Sect. 6. BroaCc-)aven, Akill-haven, 4:4 n 
Bm Ep ottonr*a 4 ſt 
e Province of Connaught, extending her | þ 

/ Tat berwixt Vitter and Munſter , taketh © the 
greateſt part of the weſt{ide of TIrelend ,-it hath WW w 
allo ſome good Ports,as namely Broad-naven:an Wet 
other ro the North of Akill head; and a third, fi» War 
cuated between the main, and the North and WII 
Eaſt fide of Akill land, in which one mayride I: 
in {even and cight fachumes, and be defended off BG 
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Chap.2: Ireland: Natural! Hiftory. 
afl winds; alchough ir be rather a Sound,chan an 
incloſed Harbour ; for the ſhips which are come 
into ir, need not to pore forth the ſame way a- 
gain, but ſailing qti betwixr 'the” Main and the 
IHland,may at the South end of the I'e come 2gain 
to the open ſea. Theſe Havens are nothing fa- 
mous , beeing very ſeldome reſorted unto by any 
great ſhips, excepr ſuch as by tempeſ!s and foul 
weather,or ſome other accident, are neceſſitated 
to ſhelter themſelves in the ſame. 

But the famouſeſt Port of this Province is that 

of Galloway, beeing a very great Bay, ſome miles 
broad, and many more'long, having in the mouth 
three Ilandr, (namedrhe Iles of Aran) the which 
lye North and South by the fide one of the other, 
x gfe remaining three chanels for ro come out 
of the ſea into this Bay. One chanel runneth be- 
twixt the Land and the Northern land , called 
therefore North-ſound : the ſecond between the 
the ſame Northern Iland and the middlemott ; 
which channel , beeing the moſt uſuall of the 
three , is commonly tiled Sc Gregories found : 
and the third between the Souchernmoft Hand 
and the main,named South found : the channel 
betwixrthe Suuthern and the middlemoſt land 
not beceing paſſable by realon of the ſands and 
ſhelves, wherefore the name of Falſe-ſoun4 hath 
been given to it. | 

The whole North-ſide of this Biy is very foul | 

with ſands and rocks,ſoas one may not approach | 
the ſhoarin a great way:at the end of which ſand, 
and in the innermoſt part of the Bay, lyeth a licte 
Hand,called in Engliſh Mutton-Iland,and by the 
Iriſh Enis Kerrigh , which hath the ſame fignifi- 
cation z at the Eaft Tiny ANC 
_ 
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Ireland: Naturall Hifpory. Chap.2, 
in fiveor ſix fathomes of water ; but from thence 
| Nonhwards untill rhe citty of Galloway, which 
' istheſpecegftwoor three .miles, none but litle 
| veſſels and barks can goe , the. Citieftanding not 

of theBay irſelfybut on a broad water like a river, 

the which not farre above Galloway commi 

out of agreat Lake, called Lough Corbes , dil- 

chargeth ic ſelt into the Bay a licle above Muttoy i= | 

lie. DE. 


SeQ. 7. The Havens 6f Limmerick, S merwick, Din- 
gle-bay,Ventr1e, end Dingle- Icouſb. 

The next great Haven on the Weſt tide of Tre- 
Jand , to the Suuth of Galloway , is that of Lim- 
merick, which Haven divideth the Province of 
Connaught from Munſter , bceing of a buge | 
length, noleſs than fifty. miles; forſofar ie 
is from the mouth of the haven untill the Cit- 8 
ty ofLimmerick,to whoſe walls great veſſels may 
goc up, Without meeting with any thing els in 
all that way, ſavea many little Iles, but not any | | 
tc ul 1 laces, Rocks, or Sands. This Harbour 8 Þ} + 
rothing els bur a great Lough (halfe way its. 
Isngth growing ſomewhat. narrow , bur imme- | | 
diatly enlarging it felf again into a great = | 
breadth) whereinto the River Shanon, (upon ; 

] 
| 
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' whoſe bank Limmerick is ſituated) diſchargeth 
it ſelta litle way below the ſaid City ; alt 
the Engliſh and the Iriſh both call it the Shanon 
all the way untill the Sea, as it were not a 
Lough into which the River falleth , bur the 
River it (elf thus enlarged, 
Comming out of this Harbour.the Land on the 
left hand ſhooteth a huge way Weltwards into 
$he Sea, jon the fide afwhicl Focr-lnd, ten Og 


ewel 


Chap.2. Irelangs Natwrall Helfory, + th 
ewelve milesat this fide of the uttermoſt point 
(betwixt which ard the les of Blaskes pafſeth 
tle B the Sound of the ſame name) is the Haven of 
not © Smerwick, nor very great,deep, but clean, and 
er, well incloſed. 
ing Art the other (ide of this Fore-land, and to the 
Liſs North-caft from the Blaskes , isafair and very 
on if large Bay called Dinglc-bay,the which goeth very 

many miles into the land, having in itdivers 

good Havens, one wherect, called Ventry, is four 
in- | or five miles from the Sound of Blaſkes Eaft- | 
wards; and three or four wiles further is Dingle- 

Icouſh, before the mouth of which Hubour, and 
at the Weſt-fide of it, lyeth a rock, called the 
Crow, round about the which one may fail 
without danger, it being alwayes above water, 
but at ſpring tides, at which time the Sca doth 
overflow it. 

Set. $8. Maire, Bantrie, and Beer-baven. 
Againſt the South-eaſt corner of Dingle-bay 
lyeth a great Iland, called Valentia, berwixc 
which and the Main isa very fair and lafe Road, 

And alitle way beyond that Illandgoeth in anc+ | 
ther huge Bay, called Maire, which ſhooteth into / 
the Land a great deal further than Dingle- bay: 
and ſomewhat further is a third Bay, called Ban« 
trie , which equalleth Maire both in breadth and 
length; in both which, as well as in Dingle-bay, 
there be ſeverall good Harbours and Roads. - 

Maire hath in the mouth ſome fifty or five- 
and-forty fathomes of water; entring in fur- 
ther, there be fix and twenty , twenty , and eigh- 
teen ; afterwards you come to ten, and to fix,and 

In the innermoſt parts to three and two fa- 


thomes; bering througheur very clean, and free 
. C 2 We | . from 


” 20 IrelandiNaturall Hiſtory, Chap12. 
fron all kind of Rucks and Sands, except in ve- 
ry few places.” 

As youenter into Bantrie , ſide-ward _ 
the left hand lyetha realonable big lle, called 
the Iland of Beer-haven , berwixt which and the 
Main there goerh ina fair Sound, being a great 
msket ſhot broad;the which i.: ics whole length, 
from where it beginneth untill the place where 
ic endeth at the further part ofthe Tjand , bein 
the ſpace of ſome miles , ſerv: th for a very 8 
and fafe porg. wherefore alſo it beareth the name 
of a Haven, being called Beer-haven.A good = 
within the mouth !y fume Rocks in the mid 
of the chanel, the which at high water are 
overf]-»wn. & you may fail of cither fide of them: 
& ac the other tide of this Sound, where the ſame 
commeth «ur into the Bantrie, there ly two great 
Rocks juft in the mouth , berwixc which the 
ſkips may paſs, as alſo berwixe the ſameand the 
land of either ſide. All the reſt of this Harbour 
or Suand is every where very clean and clear, 
ar:d very good ancho;-ground, ten, twelve, and 
thirteen tathoms deep. 

. Se. 9. Whiddie-baven and Langer. 

| In the innermoſt of the Banrrie lyeth-an ITland 
abour three miles long,called Whiddie, betwixt 
which and the Main is a very fair wide Bay, 
(being the'uttermoſt end of the great Bay Ban= 
trie ) where you may every where come toan 
anchor in three, four, five, or fix fathomes, in as 
much or as licle water as you will, according as 
you have a mind to ride neer the ſhore or 
from it,being every where clean ground. Ships 
may enter into this Bay or Sound in two ſeverall 


places,at both ends of the Iland.Burtthe 
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Chap.2. Irelands Natural! Hiſtory. 

at the Svuthaend is very dangerous, becauſe rhat 
there berwixc the land Whiddie and the Main 
land it is in moſt places toul and Rockie: But |! 
in the other entrance, at the Northern end | 
of the Iland , is both room and depth enough, / 
ic being much broader/than that at che Suuth- 
end, and cight and nine fathomes deep ;* and 
there is nothing that can doe hurt, except 
only a row of Rocks a licle mucket ſhot from the 
ſhoar,the which being covered at high water, doe 
not begin to appear but at halt «bb. 

Right againſt this Tland, at the other ſide of 
Bantrie, is a Haven called Langert, in which is 
every where good anchoring and goud ground ; 
only at the ove fide, on the right hand cloſe | 
to the mourh, ly ſome foul grounds, the which 
fall dry at the ebb of a ſpringride. 

From Beerhaven to the Northern corner of 
the Tland Whiddie the Bantrie teadech Eift- 
North-Eaſt and North-Eaſt, eighteen or twenty 
miles jn/Jength.Over againſt Beerhaven, in the 
midſt of the tair water , it is deep forty, fixand 
thirty, and thirty tathoms ; beyond the [land fif- 
teen and (ixtcen; but further in approaching the 
lleot Whiddie , itis again rwenty and five and 
twenty fathoms deep. 


Set. 10. D.wnams bay, Baltimore-bay 
end Baltimore-vaven. 

Next to the Bantrie, and only by a narrow 
neck ot land divided from it, is Downams bay , 
being great and wide (-although no wayes com- 

e toany of thoſe three already deſcribed) | 
a very commodious Road to ſave thips in, and | 
good anchor ground every where. 

C 3 
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32 } Irelands Natural Hiftory. Chap.y. 

The land to the Eaft of this Bay ſhootetfi our 

very far to the Sea-ward:; theuttermoſt point 
thereof, called Meſſan-head, being the Soucher- 

| moſt Cape of all Ireland. For Capede Clare, 

being aboue twenty miles further to the Eaſt, 

and tomewhat more Souther]y, is not on the 
Main, but in an Iland. ? 

Beyond Meſſan-head is another Bay,far greater 

than any of thoſe three forenamed , but nothing 

like theſame in ſhape, nor in the ſame manner 
running with a long arm a huge way into the 

land , on rather approaching to the figure of a 

1 half moon. In this Bay is Crook-haven, 
' School-haven, and ſeverall other great Havens, 

not onlyon-the main 1znd, but alſo in ſome of 

the Tlands . whereof there is a great number in 

this Bay. Themoſt Eaſterly of all cheſe ]lands is 
Baltimore, the which ſurpaſſing all che orhers in 

bigneſs, giveth its name unto the Bay. 

Thar partof che Bay which lyech berwixt this 
Land and the Main , having a narrow entrance, 
but within of a great largenes, is a marvellous 
good Road, where ſhips may come to an an- 
chor on either fide, & lye defended off all winds. i * 
It is five and fix fathoms deep on the ſides, & fix * 
and 7.in the midſt. In the mouth of the Harbour, B * 
next to the Eaſt-{ide,lyeth a blind Rock;& in the 
midſt of it another Rock , which appearcth at 
low water. There is nothing els that can do hurt. 
This Haven, being far the principallet of allchisf © 
Bay, hath ics name, as wel as the Bay ir ſelf of the t 
Hand, being called Baltimorc-haven. To thefff © 
North of that Tland lieth another land, called © 
Spain-[land, where one may paſs berwixc theſe : 
two [lands to the Welt, and lo out of — © 
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Clu 12, rrelunids Natuweall Heftoar 
haverngoc into the'Sta.. MES with ſmaller 
flood there is get abbue 12, 
er- ©} or thicern feer, of water ia gall char .chanull. 
re, © ScQ.11  Caftie-baven,Ro haven, Clandore Haven 
"wib ibe Havens of Kinſale oopnonk 
he Some miles beyond ſs Caſtle 
| Bf haven, where fhips :may cometo'an anchor in 
= ewdye farhoms © water, being of a reaſonable 
bignels, and very clear and clean, as well in the 
\er  ptrance as within. - 
he Berwween Caſtle-haven and Kinlale are two o- 
fa £ ther good Havensy towictthat of Rofſe, and of 
n, men in which 7s water enough, and 
ery clean ground. - - 
of The Haven of Kinſale is one of the famouſeft of | 
all Ireland ; ſbips may fail intoit; keeping in the = 
is | mid(t of the channell, without aby danger et 
ther withoutor in the mouth of the Haroour , 
except a blind Rock cloſe to the. Eaſt poing. 
Wichin the haven, on the Weſt-fide, lycth a great 
ſhelf, w<b ſhooterh a great way off from the land, 
bur leaving a noir paſſage along by the ſide 
of it, in i & in all the reſt ofthe Harbour, 
it is many fathomes deep. This Haven for fon 
miles wb in North-Nonh-Eaft, bur afrer- 
wards turneth Weſt-ward untill the Kay of Kin- 
ſale, where ſhips ride m eight ornine fa- 
thoms of water,being defended off all Wiuds. 
Ten or twelve miles ro the Eaſt of Kinfale is 
Cork- haven, the which gocth in Norch-North- 
Eaft, being within large and wide , 1unning a 
great way into the | : for therown'of Cork , 
unull whoſe Kay this Haven is very cleau and 
dcep, is ſeated many mites from the Sea,and from 
the mouth of the Harbour. 
C 4 E C H A P. 
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Of the leſſer Havens,and-the barred Havens 

of Ireland,” alfo of the Reads and An- 

chor-places 0g: and in''” © 
_ thelittle Hands near the coaft.. _ - 
| Set. 1. Wenford-baven, 
A Frer the deſcription of .the-principal Ha- 
vens ot Ireland, we ſhall o»me to them. of 

Jeſs moment, in which number we put alf thoſe, 
which either in\-their entrance, or within, have 
not water enough for the.bigher fart of yeſſels; 
as likewiſe thoſe, the which being deep enough , 
are bur very lictle, and « f a fma1l pourpriſe ; and 
in this deſcription we ſha}I vbjerve the.tame or- 
der as in the former, beginning with Wexford, 
and ſo going North-ward,then Welt, afterwards 
South-ward, and laſtly Eaſt and North-Eaft- 
_ , untill. wee haye gone abouc the whole 
land. | | 

The Haven of Wexford:runneth in Weft, and 
by North, and' with her innermoſt part alcoge- 
ther Northward. Juſt before this Haven Iye two 
great (helves of Sands by the fide one of the 0- 
ther, of which that on the South: fide is called 
eg ate. 0 and the other North-grqunds. 

There 8 | a Chanel betwixt Hanemans- 

and the land on the South-ſide of the Haven, and 
another betwixt the North-fide and the North- 
grounds ; but this laſt hath'but fix feet of water 
at full flood, and in the other cight feet wich 
the flood of ordinary -tides, and ten at ſpring 
tides. _ Thecbicf chanel] is that which gocthin 


berwixt the two Sands, being four and five 


fathom deep. Beſides theſe Sards there isanc+ 
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3H Chap.3. Frelends Natural Hiſtory, 1 
4 ther Shelf in the mouth 'of the Harbour it, ſelf; 
ws © which kind: of ſandy-banks lying acrols in che 
> mouth of Harboucs and Rivers, are uſually call- 
ed Bars 3 and the Havens which have them, Bar- 
ed-havens, Wich a high flood there is about fax- 
teen feet of water. Being paſt the Bar, you have 
for ſome way three fathoms ot water, three and 
a half,” and four ; bur afterwards for a great way 
but ten feet, and ten a halt, with a high floud ; 
although under the Caftle where the Ships come 
to an Anchor, you have four fathoms, and be- 
fore the Town three ; but becauſe of the fore- 
mentioned ſhallows, no veſſels aan go to Wex- 
ford, that draw more than ten feet of water, but 
mult unlade 2nd lade in a Creek near the mouth 

of the Hayen on the South-ſjde , about three 

miles from the Town, where 1s water enough , 

but no ſhelter for the South-welt winds, the 

which do come over the land to this place. 


SeA.2. Dublin-baven. 

Dublin Haven hath a Bar in the mouth, upon 
v:hich at high-flood and fpring-tide there is 
fifteen and cighteen feet of water, but at theebbe 
and nep:-tide but fix, With an ordinary tide 
you cannot go to the Key of Dublin witha Ship 
that draws five feet of water , but with a ſpring- 
tide you may go up with Ships that draw ſeven 
and ejghe feet. Thoſe that go deeper cannot go 
nearer Dublin than the R*ngs-end, a placethree 
miles diſtant from the Bar, and one from Dublin. 
This Haven almoſt all over falleth dry wich the 
cbbe, as well below Rings-endas aboveit, ſo as 
you may go dry-foor round about the Ships 
which lye at an Anchor there , except in two 
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| ell iftory,” Chap. 
one at the North-fide, half way betwint 
\ and the Bar, and the othicr at-the Souths 
not far from it. In theſe cwolitle Creeks 
(whereoFthe one ig called the Pool of Clantarf, 
and the other Poolebeg ) it never fallech dry, 
bor the Ships which ride at an Anchor remain 
ever afloat ; becauſe at low water you have ning 
, or ten feet of waterthere. This Haven, befidea 
irs ſhallownes, hath yet another great incommo- 
dity , that the Ships have hardly any ſhelter t 
for any winds, not only fach as come out oft 
ſea, but alſo thoſe which come off from the land, 
eſpecially our of the South-weft ; ſo as with a 
great South-weſt ſtorm the Ships run great ha+ 
zard to be carried away from their Anchors, and 
driven into the ſea ; which more than once 
| hath come to paſs, and particularly in the be- 
| ginningof November, Anno 1637, when in one 
night ren or twelve Barks had chat misfortune 
aln them, of the moſt part whereof never no 
news hath been heard lince. 


Se&. 3. The Havens of Drogbeda and Dundalk. 
{ The Haven of Drogheda, or, as the wordis 
| pronounced in common uſe, Tredagh, is very 
 troubleſom tobe got into, as having not only aff © 
{ Bar lying acroſs before ics mouth , over the ] 
c 
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which vefſels cannot paſs but at high water, but 
alſo very narrow in the mouth : This Haven not 


beingan Arm or Bay of theſea, but onely a Ri- 
ver which keepeth her own bigna@ uncill the 
end, without receiving any notable enlargement 
of the ſezabout hee mouth, as other Rivers ule 
to do. Upon this Bar is as much water as upon 
that of Dublin ; and the Ships which can pahy 


TN wy 9e fer of Frog 
the Bar, may go to "11S 
which Town "7g or ton vo miles from che 
month of this River, which igxcalled the Boine. 

Sixteen miles to the North of Tredagh flanderh 
Dundalk, where a wide open) Bay ( made by the 
giving back and retiring of the coaſt ) growing 
narrow, and receiving a /ittle River, which a- 
bove Dundalk is but a fall Brook, maketh a 
kind of Haven, where never is much water, and 
with the cbbe may be paſſed over a foot ; where- 
fore, and becauſe thee is not any fhelcer for 
the windes comming from the fea, nor any 
uſuall Trafique, this Road is very ile free 
quented. | 


SeQt. 4. Toe Havens of Dondrom, Arglas, Old- 
fleet, Billetree, and 1be Band. 


A few miles on this ſide of Strongford , are 
the Havens of Dondrom and Arglas, the 
one not I the other, _ lictle, and noc 
very deep, but ſafe : And a lictle way beyond the 
Northern point of the Bay of Kngckfergus, is 
OIdflect-haven, a Harbour of the ſame fort as 
thoſe two lalt mentioned. 

Port Belletree, 1x or ſeven miles ro the Weſt 
of Fair-foreland( the North-Exſterlieft point of 
Ireland) is as liutle as any of thoſe three, leſs 
defended of the winds, and the ground ſharp 
and foul. : 

Some miles further is the Haven of Colrain, 
called Band-haven, the which is nothing elſe buc 
the mouth of the River Band, the which here 
fallech into” theſea, k —_— own narrow= 
neſs untill che end,. Lacks manner as' we 
ſaid above of the Haven of Tredagh. T his River 
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Ireland; Naturall Hiſtory. Chap. 
through L Neaugh 4 the earch 
prop} all Irelatd ye which Nochvidgr 6s ral 
Rivers, hath no oher outlet into the ſea but the" 
Band) carrieth a\mighry deal of water , thei: 
which being incloſel in a narrow chanel , pow-W 
reth ir ſelf into the \ea with great violence : for 
which reaſon, and bwcauſe of che narrownels of 
the mouth, this Havenis very hard to enter, ha- 
_ ving alſo bur liccledeph, fo as veſſels which 
draw eight feet of watr, muſt at leaſt have 
three quarters of the fiood before they can © 


encer. 
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Sed. 5. Tellin-1aven, Mackswins-bay , the 
Havens of Billeſhanon, Slego, Endripo , 
Moy , and Niffadoy. 
,” Uponthe Weſt coaſt of ([ifter, about half way 
; between Cape Tellin and Kilbeg, is'Tellin-ha- 
ven, a round Bay, with good ſand ground, if 
which will contain about chirty Ships : Weſt, 
and South-Weſt winds blow dire&ly into it, 
bur off all other winds one is there defended, 

Two or three miles Eaſtwards trom Kilbeg is 
Mackſwins Bay,wherea Ship may ride ſafe withe 
out Cable and Anchor : bur the entrance being 
every where beſet with Rocks, it is dangerous 
to go into It. 

Some miles to the South -Weſt of Dungal-ha- 
ven, is Balleſhanon, being the mouth of that 
ſhort River, by which Lough-Earn, one of the 
greateſt Lakes of Ireland, diſchargeth ic ſelf in- 
to the ſea ; which River runneth juſt on the bor- 
ders of the ewo Provinces of Ulſter and Con- 
naught,-dividing the ſame ; this having a Bar 
before it, by reaſon whercof no bigger vellcls 
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of thirty or forty tung can enter into ir. 
Slego and Endrigo are two little Harbours , 
te ficuated near the one to the other, in the North 
hefpart of Connaught, very much encumbred with 
.v-MRocksand Sands in the entrance, bur otherwiſe 


, : 
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unnes may come and ride before the Town of 
Ji 0. 

Abour half way berween Slego and Broad- 
haven is Moy , being the innermoſt of a great 
an (Bay, divided from the reft by a little Iland ſome- 

;bat long, the which Iyeth croſs in that manner, 

nat onely one chan*l remaineth, whereby to 
go ouc of the great Bay intothe lefſer, or the 

aven, which chanel is twelve feer deep ; bur 
In the Haven it ſelf, being nothing elſe but two 
lirtle Creeks, divided afunder by ſome ſands ly- 
\.” Wing berwixt them, ic is abour fifteen or fixteen 
d, feer deep; bur in the little channel which paſſerh 


lage Moy, there is bur nine feet of water ac full 
flood with an ordinary tide. 
Some miles to the South-Eaſt of Sline-head, 
a famous Cape in Connaught, and fituated a- 
dout half way the length of that Province) is 
ns Wort Niffadoy , a reaſonable good Harbour, bur 
rery dangerous to get into, the ſea there round 
oy ' es being full of Rocks both blind ones and 
dthers. 


at 

* Seft. 6. The Havens of Trailie, T oughall, and 
if Dungarven : item of Wickloe, Archioe , 

n- Malabide 3 &c; 


At Trailie, half way between Smerwick and 
he mouth of the Haven of Limmerick , + Sa 


aſonably deep 3 for a Ship of two hundred, 


nto the inmoſt creek, being neareſt to the Vil- 


' 
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fair Haven but none of che biggeſt. 

About the middle way between. Cork and 
Waterford is the Haven of Youghall, before the 
which lyeth a Bar, not to bepaſſcd but at high 
water. | | | 

Twelve miles Faltwards from Youghall , is 
Dungarvan, being a narrow Tide-haven, whoſe 
mouth is full of Rocks, many of which do nat 
2 , and ſo more dangerous, and at low wat 
it falleth dry, fo as one muſt go into ic at high 
flood, and paſs amidſt the Rocks. 

As for the Havens of Arckloe ( where wit 
high water itis but fix feet deep) of Wickloe 
(where at ful flood you have but ten feer of u 
ter) Malahide, a liutle ro the North of the Bay of 

lin 3 Coldach-haven, 2nd Red-haven, the 
firſt berwixc Loughtoile and Loughſuillie, and 
the other betwixt Loughſuillie and Sheeps- 
ven ; Milk-baven, not far from Slego ; Mablin 
baven, betwixt Waterford and Wexford ; and 
ſome others of the ſame nature : They are { 
Jittle, that they will hardly ſerve for othe 
than Fiſherboater, and therefore ſcarce meric the 
name of Havens. 


Se. 7. Roads upon the Cooft of Ireland, 
from Waterford to Fair-Foreland. 
Beſides this great number of Havens in- Ire 
land, there are many good Roads , where (hip 
at need may fave themſelves, and commodic 
yu to an anchor,not only upon the coaft of 
the Main Jand, but alſo in the molt part of the 
licle Hands,which ly round about Ireland. 
To begin with thoſe on the Main. From tl 
point of Waterford to Carnarord, being t 
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pace of about twenty miles, the coaſt is full of 
ndEBayes, where one may come to an anchor. Under 
MCarnarord ſhips anchor-in fix and nine fa- 
ighflthomes. In St Margaret bay,three miles from 
-ECarnarord itis good anckoring in five and fix fa« 
Ychomes,ſand ground. A litle further is the bay of 
off Grenore, where you may anchor asneer the land 
noYas you will, in ſix, five, four,or three fathomes. 
t Same miles from Wexford to the point of 
iehfGlaſcarick, from which place to the bay of Dub- 
lin, being about fifty miles, the coaſt is tull of in- 
ichMlecs , where it is very good anchoring, in good 
Wand ground, eſpecially to the North of Arkloes 
74M head (in afair ſand bay every where in cightt le. 
y offfl ven, or five fathomes) and berween Arkloe and 
Ve .- "i being the ſpace of ſix or ſeaven 
i miles. 
| In the mouth of the Bay of Dublin.at this fide 
ir of the Bar, is good anchoring, as well on the 
and South fide, betore the Village Dalkee ( which 
e fiplace is known by the name of Berton Road ) 
heffas on the North-ſide, round about that great 
A Cape, named the Head of Houth. 

Between Strangford-haven and the Bay of 
Knockfergus are divers good Anchoring-places ; 
but all that Coaſt is very foul with R , and 
blind Rocks, To the North of Knockfergus are 

[reMdivers inlets, where one may come to an Ancher; 
nipgieicre are ſome Rocks, but they all ftand above 
ie water , ſo as cafily they may be ſhunned, 


Set. 8. The reſt o arr per 
Ireland. 
Tothe Weſt of Fair-foreland the coaſt is flat 
| ens 5 & Pracy gs wy Endo gg | 
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chor for Fafterly winds, or to ſtop the tide. 

Between Loughſuille and Sheeps-haven is an 
inlet where Ships may come to an Anchor; bur 
the ground is ſomwnat fou). | 

In the Welſt-fide of Cape-horn Ships may 
ride at Anchorfor Eafterly winds : And along 
the whole coaſt berween Cape-horn and the [les 
of Aran is every where good Anchor-ground ; 
as alſo upon the Weſt coaſt between St. Johngs- 
point and Dungal-haven, being the ſpace of five 
or {1x miles. 

In the Sound of Blaskees ic is good Anchorin 
on the South=de of the point for Northern is. 
Weſtern, andon the North-fide for the contrary 
windes. , 

On both fides of the Old-head of Kinſale, by 
the Dutch Mariners called Cape Velho, ſhips 
may Anchoras deep or ſhallow as they will. 

There i8 alſo a good inlet for'to Anchor in a 
few miles beyond the Haven of Cork ; and on 
the Eaſt-fide of Ardimore head isa Bay, where ic 
is good riding for Welterly winds in ſeven or 

eight fachoms. 

There ts alio a good Anchoring place or two 

berwixc Dungarvan and che Haven of Waterford, 


SeR. 9. Roads in the lands of Salters, Dal- 
kee, Irelandi-Eye , and L1mbay. 
As for the Roads in the llands; about half 
way berwix Waterford haven and Carnarord 


lie ewo licle Ilands,a mile or two from the land, i. 


called Salters : the Southmoſt whereof, which 
lyeth: furtheſt frum the land , is much bigs 


where in eight and nine fathoms. Under the 
point of Eniſton on the Weſt-fide one may An. 
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che than the other: fhips may paſſe berween theſe two 
lands in five;ftx,and ſeven fathoms.On the Eaf:- 
ſide of the leſſer land is a good Road to come 
 anfÞſ to an anchor in ſeven: or eight fathoms, where 
bur ſhips may ride in ſafery for South-Weft, Weſt, 
Band North-Weſt winds ; and on the North- 
nay Weſt-hde of the bigger land ſhips may anchor 
ng in ſeven, eight, or nine fathoms, the Road be- 
Hes ing defended off South-South-Eaft, and Eaſt- 
1d ; | Souch-Eaft winds. Cloſe by the South point 
ns- of Dublin-bay lyeth a ſmall lland , called 
five] Dalkee, berwixt which and the Main land paſ> 
feth a Sound feven,eight,and nine fathoms deep, 
ing & in which you may anchor under the Iland. On 
; the North-fide of the head of Houth lyeth ano- 
ary £ ther ſmall Iland,, ſcarce half a mile in compas 
(where-in, as allo in Dalkee, no body inhabiceth, 
by © Þoth ſerving only for to feed cartcll)having a 
decayed Chapell on the. Weſt-fide, over againſt 
which ſhips may come to an anchor. | : 
aff Thrceor four miles beyond Irelands Ey Iyeth 
on £ the Ile of Lambry , belonging to Sir William 
ic ff V ther of Dublin, who hath there a fine licle Caft!e 
or | of free ftone , and clofe by it a village , wherein 
dwell divers families , of Fiſhers and Husband- 
70 | men , who plow part of this [land, ati apon the 
&, the reſt feed catre}] aud ſheep: The whote land, 
beingabour three mile$ia compas , is high land, 
wherefore it may be ſeen a great way off. On the 
North-fide of this Iland ſhips may anchor in 
twelve and thirteen fathoms for a Southerly 
wind. For a Sea-wind the ſhips muſt ride on the 
Weft-fide, over _ the Caſtle: bat that Road 
13 not very good, becauſe alwayes in thar Sonnd, _ 
being abour three A "1 goth Fart Bog 
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Set. 10. Roads in the reſt of the 
 livle lands about Ireland. 
. Right againſt the Promontory of Fair-Fore- 
land lyeth the Iland Raghleens, where (hips may 
fail round; about, as well at the out fide, as be» 
twixtit and the land, according as the wind and 
tide ſerve, On the South-Weſt fide is a fair Bay fl - 
 withvery. fine Sand-ground, where ſhips may 
' xidedefended offall winds. A litle way on this 
ſide and tothe Eaft of Brandhaven 1 Skires if 4 
Portruſh,, a Rockie Iand, the which on the 
South-{ide hath a fair Bay, very good Sand- 
ny ,. Where ſhips may anchor in fix or ſeven 
athoms, being ſheltred ofall winds, except the 
Eaſt-North-Eaſt wind , the which along the 
Coaſt deth direly blow uponir. 
.  Thereisagood Road on the South-Eaſt-fide - 
ofthe Ile of Aran, ſituated on the North-Weſt- | 
fide of Ireland : and betwixt this Hand and thef )ar 
Main there lye three or four {mall Iles , whereſf br 
fhips may anchor In divers places, and be ecu] th 
4: off all winds. thi 
There isalfo a good Road for ſome winds un- 
der Eneskie Iland ; the middlemoſt of the three 
Ilands fituated betwixt Akill head and Sline 
head, called Boche , where is good anchoring it 
tour fathoms ; under the Northern-moft Tland 
.ofrhole three lying in the mouth of the Bay « 
Galloway 3 under Enis Morrow , one of the 
Blaskees ;z under Dorſes Ile, lying berwixt tl 
Bayes of Maire and Bantree, in the Sound whid 
pon berwixt the ſame Ile and the Ma 


Ten or twelve miles to the Eaft of 
haven lyeth an Iland called Balle-cotton , 
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ſhips may anchor in five or ſix fathoms for 
Wefterly and ecgnng errs There is alſo 
e- Eagood Road on the Eaft-fide of Capel-lland, 
ay Nalictle le, lying three or four miles trom the 
> © mouth of the Haven of Y oughall. 


ay p—_—_—_—— @ 
| CHAP.1IV. 
_ RQuality-and faſhion of the Iriſh. Coaſt or 


hel Shoares. Item, a brief deſcription of 


d- the principall Promontories or 
= Heads of Ireland. 
he 
he SeR. 1. Of the low and Strandie 
Sboares of Ireland. 
de He Iriſh Coaſt is not every where alike ; 
ſt-H &. but of ſeverall ſorts: In ſome places the 


hel land _ the Sea is low and flat, having a 
ere broad ſandy ſtrand, with a row of ſandy hills, 
UE the which doth pare the land from the ſtrand, in 
the ſame maner as it is upon all the Coaft of Hol» 
land and Flaunders(wheretheſe kind of hils are 
0} called Duynen or Downes)only with this diffe- 
rence, that they are not ſo large tor high, as in 
uy the Low-Countries, and that the rewes of them 
Sf take up/bur a lictle ſpace in breadth. This kind 
of Strand is in moſt parts.of Fingall ( being a 
F portion of the Countic of Dublin Northwards 
cowards T redagh, and a good way beyond that, 
Jl and els where. In other places ly no. Downes 
uy or Sandy hills, nor any other heights, berwixc 
the Strand and the land, it being only defended 
x from the overflowing of the Sea by an unſen- 
os fible riſing. 
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Se. 2. Of the bigb and billy Sheares 

of Ireland. 

In other places the land is high and hilly on 
the ſea-fide 3 part whereof doth deſcend by de- 
grees towerds the ſea, having a Strand below; 
but el:where the Jand is high and fteep, being 
waſhed underneath by the deep ſea, fo as ſhips of 
a great burthen may ſayl cloſe by it ; the which 
may be oblerved not onely in the Heads or 
Capes, the moſt part whereof are thus faſhioned, 
but'in many other places,& in great extents of the 
coaſt. For as concerning the ſaying of Giraldw, 
that Ireland every where upon the coaft is very 
low, Eft per omnia ſui latera mari: &que littore tera js 
valde demiſſa, that is evidently repugnant to th: ji 
truth. Some of theſe high Shoars are bare naked} 4 
Rocks, covered with very liccle or noearth, ſoafff be 
ſcarce any thing groweth upon them but dry ty 
graſs and heath ; others are ſtony within , but th; 
have at the top a reaſonable deep mould, and all Jo, 
over cloathed with good graſs; fome of then B; 
being ſo exceeding ſteep towards the Sea-fide, i ſh 
that it js in;polible tor man or beaſt, being come 
to thr further end, to goone ſtep further, with 
out falling down and being loft. So as it hat 
> happened, that cattle and ſheep feeding in thoſe 

places, when they were come to the top, and fol- 
lowing the graſ?, angry 4 tumbled down, f: 
ing head-long into the fea, or upon the har 
ſharp Rocks xr at the bottom, 


Seft. 3. Capes on the Eaft-ſide of Ireland. 

The Heads or Capes of Ireland are in gre 
number, and many of them very obſervable, « 
the great conumodity of the Sea-faring men. hi 
tn 
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the South-Eaſfterlicſt point of [reland is the Cape 
of Greenore, five or fix miles to the South of the 
Bay of Wextord, 'being not very high, buc 
, and flat at the top : and three or four 
miles to the South-Weſt from ict is the point of 
Carnarord-. 
| Becwixt Wexford and Dublin there bee five 
Heads : Thatof Glaſcarick, which the Dutch 
Mariners call the Blew-point , and the Steep- 
_ twelve miles to the North oft the Bay of 
exford, being of no great height. That of 
Glaskermen or Arklo being we -near at the ſame 
diftance from the Head of Glaſcarick , as that 
is from the Bar of Wexo:d. Mifſan- hc2d, ſome 
nine or ten miles further tothe Norch. The 
Head of Wickloe, {ix miles beyond Miffan-head, 
being ſtcep and rocky, divided at the top into 
ewo little Hillocks. And the fifth and laft of all, 
that of Bray, about fifteen niiles bryond Wick- 
Joe, and five or fix miles to rhe South of the 
Bay of Dublin , being a great and high Cape, 
ſhooting a good way into the Sea, and fo ſtcep, 
np it is ten fathomes deep there cloſe under the 
and. 
On the North-ſide of Dublin-bay is the Head 
of Houth, a great high Mountain, three or 
four miles compaſs in the bottom, having the 
ſea on all fides , except the Weſt-ade, where 
"J wich a long narrow neck it is joyned to the 
lend; which neck being low ground, one may 
F from either ſide ſee the fea over it, ſo that afar 
offit ſeemeth as if it were an Iland. This Head 
WJ may be ſeen a great way off at ſea ; for even up- 
on the land one may very perteAly ſee it, not 


only upon the Key of Dublin, which is {ix miles 
D 3 trom 


27 , 


Dondrom, 


Head and Fore-land which fhooteth a good way 
into the Sea. 


The next Head beyond St. Johns, is the point 


at the North-fide of the Haven of Strangtord 


which the Dutch Mariners by a notablemiſtake 


call the point of Arglas. 

All theſe Capes Iye on the Eaſt-fide of Irelane 
whoſe utmoſt point Northward is the Promon 
tory of Fair-foreland. 


Se, 4. Capes on the North-ſide of Ireland. 


About fifry miles to the Weſt of Fair-forelanc 
and well near the middle of the North-coaft 
js the Head of Enyfton, which with the land 
next adjoyning lyeth much more Northward 
and runneth further out into the ſea than any 
ther land upon chis coaſt, being of a great heigh 
ſoasit may eahily bee known by any that onc 
have ſeen it. | 

Some forty miles more Weſtward beyond thi 
Promontory lyeth the Cape which is known | 
the name of Horn head, being a Hill with 
hommocks at the top, in faſhion ſomewhat lil 


unto two horns, from whence it hath rec 
cs denomination. 


| Irelends Natwrall Hiftory. Chap.g, 
from thence, but nine or ten miles further Wet. 


ward. | 
Lpon all che coaft from the Read of Houth to 
being the ſpace of about threeſcore 
miles, is none confiderable. But ſome miles be- 
yond Dondrom, andthree or four miles at this 
ſide the Haven of Arglas, is St. Johns-point , a 
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SeA. 5. Capes on the Weft-ſide of Ireland. 
Upon the Weſt-fide of the Iriſh coaſt are four 
principal Heads, viz. Tellin-head, lying abour 
thirty miles to the South-Weſt of the Iles of A- 
ran, the which are fituated over apainft the 
North- Weſterlyeft point of Ireland. Akil-head, 
ſome miles to the South of Broad- haven, bcing 
not on theMain,but in an Iland.Sline-head, w<* 
by the Sea-faring men is called T welve-pence , 
becauſe the land ſheweth it felf in twelve round 
hommocks , being ſituated wel! ncar in the 
middle of the Welt-coaſt : And Lupis-head 
which is the Northern-point of the Haven of 
Limmerick. 

As for the other Heads upon the ſame Weſt- 
fide . namely thoſe three berwixt the Haven of 
Slego and Broad-haven, by the Iriſh Pilors call- 

ed Can-Moin, Car-Killaloy, and Can-Jores, 
( Can in Iriſh betokeneth a Head in all forts of 
f henifications ) Renilira and Clegan , between 

* Akil-head, and Sline-head ( which laft the Iriſh 

call Can-Leme ) Brain and Calew, ſituated to 

the South of the Bay of Galloway ; 'and Can- 
" Sanan, being the South-point of the Bay of Lim- 
merick ; thoſe are leſs conſiderable. 


Se. 6. Heads on the Soutbern Coafts of Ireland. E: 

Upon the South-Weſft-fde of Ireland , the. 
principall Heads are Cape-Dorſes ( fituated in 
an Iland of the ſame name, berwixt the two 
great Bays of Maire and Bantree ) and Mefſan- 
head, fituated betwixt the Bayes of Bantrecand 
Baltimore ; being the ſame, in Camdens opinion, 
which Ptolomie callech Notium , that is Sou- 
D 4 therng 
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Nw being the moſt Southerly point of all 
Ireland. 
© Upon the South-Eaſt-fide is the Head of Clare, 
ſtanding in an land on the Eaſt-fide of the Bay 
of Baltimore; anda great way from thence, the 
old Head of Kinſale, called Cape Velhoby the 
Dutch Mariners ; which Head , to thoſe that 
come Syling along the land afar off, ſeemethto 
be an land, being a point which ſhooteth a great 


. way into the ſea, whoſe utmoſt, or moft Souther-ſ N 


Iy end is very high and ſteep. 41 
 Uponthelſame fide ſtandeth the Head of Ard:- © 


0 
more, which runneth a great way into the fea T 
from the'land on both ſides , and becaule of iu © 
height way be ſeen many miles off. tl 
| t 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Sands or Grounds, Blind-Rocks,and 
other Rocks in the Iriſh ſea. 


Selt. 1. Of the Grounds before the Coaff be- 
rwixt Dublin and VVexford. 


TT” He Sea which invironeth Ireland , is as free 

.R from Shelves, Sands, or Grounds, as any in 
all the world, not alone upon the other fides, 
where the ſame is wide and open, far diſtant 
from all otheplands , but upon the Eaft-ſide, 
where the ſame is incloſed betwixe Ireland and 
Great-Britain, in which whote ſpace it bath noc 
any other Sands than thoſe fituated along the 
coaſt between Dublin and Wexford. Thele in- 
deed are of a huge extent, but not turning and 
winding 
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as moſt part of the Grounds in other 
, but in a ſtreight line, North-North-Eaft, 
&South-South-Weft, being fartheſt from the land 
with their North-end; and as they go South- 
ward, ſo they do come nearer to the land ; and 


of Greenore, in which place end, they 
are not much more than two miles diſtant from 
the land 5 whereas the diſtance betwixt the 
r- BF North-end, near the Tland Dalkee (which land, 
| If a5 before we have ſhewed, Iyeth at the entrance 
d.- i of Dublin-bay, about threeſcore miles from the 
fea Tutkar) is above eight miles. They are all 
iu Y of a Stoney-ground, in ſomeplaces but one fa- 
thom dcep, and a fathom and a half ; butin 
the North-cnd two fathoms and a halt,and three 

- | fathoms. | 
Betwixt theſe Grounds and the land lye two 
or three little Sands, beſides thoſe which lye in, 
id and before the mouth of the Bay of Wexford : 
' one betwixt the South-end and Greenore ; a- 
nother tothe South of the Head of Glaſcarick, 
a good mile from the land,called Ruſh and Ram; 
and a third one mile to the South of Arcklo- 
head, called Glaskermen, ſomewhat more than 
ee © half a mile from the land, and about two miles 

in I Jong. 


nt Seat. 2. Of tbe Chanel betwixt the 
, Land and the forenamed Grounds. 

d The Chanel betwixt the great Grounds and 
XX I the land is very deep all over, fo thatthe biggeft 
ie if veſſels may paſs through it from Dublin to 
1- & Wexford, and from Wexford to Dublin, taking 
d if care only that they doe not come too neer the 
g Grounds, 
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near the Tuskar, a Rock right _ the point 
ey 


reland Natar ol} Hi tory, Chap:% 
Grounds, the which being very ſteep on the in- 
fide (as they are alſo without, or on the Ef 
fide, where ſhips may not come neerer to them 
than in 24- 25. ms., becauſe that in 
twenty fathomes one is cloſe by them ) it is r&- 
quiſite not to goe further off from the land, than 
in ſeven oreight fathoms, in which depth ſhip 
may within a cabels length fail all along thecoaft, 
the which here every where is very clean,and fre: 
from-all danger: And even between the land 
and the forenamed ſmall Grounds, Glaſkermen 
and Ruſh and Ram, the Sea is very clean and 
deep, ſo as moſt fhips doe paſſe berwixt them 
and the land , and not about by theour tide of 
them. 

Theſe Sands in four ſeverall places are cut tho- 
rough with fair broad and deep chanells , 
whereof the oneis over againſt the Bay of Wex- 
ford ; theother againſt Glaſcarick , beeing no 
leſs than fifteen or ſixteen fathoms deep ; the 
third right againſt Arckloe, in which che 
nel it 1s about ſcyen or eight fathoms deep ; and 
the fourth is direRly againſt Wickloe. 
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Set. 3. Blind Rocks upon the coaſt of Ireland 

from the Saltees unto Wickloe. 

There arc ſome blind Rock in this Sea , but 
lye for the moſt part cloſe under the land, « 
neer ſome of the litle Hands or high Rocks, { 
as they may eaſily be ſhunized, the rather, becauk 
moſt of them doe at low water appear either i 
part or altogether, To ſpeak a litle of the 
in order : the Saltees , two litle Hands fituatec 
half way between the Haven of Waterford an 
and the head of Carnarord of the which bat 
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been ſpoken heretofore) have both at the North- 
fide ſome blind Rocks; whereof thoſe which ly 
neer the bigger and Southermoft lland , 
at low water. About three miles to the 
of the ſame bigger 1land lyeth a blind Rock 
called Kinmore, of the bignes of a ſhip, at half 
ebbe it cometh above water, and is ſo fteep, that 
with the fide of a ſhip one may ly cloſe againft 
it, on have pronmmeg thomes -— water , Þ as 
without any er_ohe may fail very cloſe 
it. To the South-Eaſt of the ee fur. 
ger Iland doe allo lye ſome blind Rocks, called 
the Frailes , the which may be ſeen at low water, 
and m_ may paſſe through the midſt of them. 
og Abour half a mile from Blackrock (a noted 
Is Rock , whereof ſhall be ſpoken anon ) lyeth a 
'F blindRock, called the Barrell , of the which one 
: muft take heed very carefully. A little to the 
"OY Weſt of Garnarord lyeth a ſmall Rogky foul, 
M cloſe under the land. Betwixt Carnarord and 
ind St Margarers Bay it is foul and Rocky , but the 
foul grounds doe not reachfar into the Sea. 
South-South-Eaft from St Margarets Bay 
lyeth a blind Rock , called Caliogh, the which 
d } at low water fallah dry. From the point of 
Greenorea riffe of blind Rocks and Stones run- 
"" ncth almoſt the length of a mile into the Sea, 
the which at low water falleth dry a good way 
from the land. Atthe North-fide of the Head 
of Arcklo lyetha licle Stony row , the which is 
ſhunned very carefully by the ſhips, not daring 
to come neerer to it than in five fathoms of wa- 
rr, | 
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SeR. 4. The reft of the blind Rocks wpon the WP'* 
coaft of Lreland. 

Iuft to the South of the head of Wickloe , "* 
little way from the land,lyeth a Rocky ſand c; 
led Horſe-ſhoe ; betwixt which and the lan 
ſhips may fail thorough, if need be: bur that be 
ing full ofdanger , it is done very ſeldome; and 
a little further to the South lyeth a litcle blind 
Rock cloſe by the land , called the Wolfe, the 
which at halt ebb comech above water ; betwir 
which and the land fiſhers boats doe paſſe. 

The like blind Rocks & Rockie ſands lye up- 
on the coaſt betwixt Tredagh and Dundalk, a 
alſo betwixt Dundalk and Carlingford , in both}? 
places cloſe under the land : at both the point 
of the Havens of Carlingford & Strangfcr1.underſ 
St lohns point, fi halfway berween thoſell P* 
two Havens: on both fides of thoſe two great" 
Rocks.a litle way beyond Strangford Haven,cal- R 
led Southrock and Northrock :. between the |- 
lands of Copland Iles and theland , at the South. - 
point of the bay of Knockfergus : round abont a 
thoſe great Rocks over againſt Oldfleet, called n 
the nine maids: to the Welt of the little Iland cal- k 
led Sheeps-lland : betwixt Port Belletree and 
Skires Portruſh , which Rocks are called the x 
Chickens : half-way betwixt Lough-Suillic and | © 
Sheeps-Haven, a mile or two from the land, 
which Rocks the flood doth cover , but at ebbe - 
they come above water; in ſeverall other places ( 

\ 


upon the Weſt- coaſt &the South=coaſt the which 
ic would be tedious all to particulariſe: wherfore 
we will conclude this rehearſall of the Blind 
Rocks with that which to the Weſt of S: Iohns 
poimt(a point fituated three or four mile _ 
war 


{rards from Kilbeg-haven ) doth lye ſomwhar 
nore than a mile off frem the land, upon which 
ie Sea breaketh with great noiſe, and neverthe- 
leſs one may freely and without any danger fail 
M<rween the ſame and the land. 


ScA. 5: Rocks #n the Iriſh Sea, wpon the Exfl- 
fide and the North=fide of the coaft. 

MM There be alſodivers Rocks that alwayes ftand 
ix above water , the which as they are dangerous in 
the dark night, and in miſty weather, ſo at other 
times they are rather profitable than hurtful, for- 
aſmuch as they ſerve the Sea-faring men for Sca- 
marks, and help them to diſcern the ſituation 
nf 20d diſtances of the coaſts; wherefore alſo the 
der moſt part: of them have received peculiar and 
proper names. The principall of this whole 
number is the Tuskar, a great black ſmooth 
Rock , of faſhion like unto.a ſhip curned the 
7. & vpfide downwards , bur as big again , lying 
þ. & Sourth-Eaſtwards from the point of Greenore 


> the pore ol chree miles. Tojthe South Weſt of 

4 the Tuskar a great way , andaboura mile and a 

1. © Þalf from thebigger ot che Saltees, is the Rock 
d | Kinbeg. To theNorth-Eaft of the Saltees ſtand. 
ie | two Rocks notfar the one from the other,of w<b 

d I ee one of its ficuation is called North-Rock, & 

the Southermoſt The Tuns. To the Eaft of theſe 

e & £0, and about three miles from the point of 
s | Carnarord,lyeth Black-Rock, being,clean of all 
h © fides, ſo as (hips may freely fail round about ic 
+ | Withour any fear or danger, 

1 A mile or twoto the North of Lambry lyeth 
s | © great Rock called Rock Abill, about which 
(bips may fail of all ſides, 


Two 
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Two miles beyond the North-point of th 
Haven of Strangford are two great' Rocks 
the one called North-Rock, and the other, d 
ftant two miles from it to the South, South 
Rock: The North-Rock is a number of Rock 
lying cloſe together, divers whereof are core 
red at high-watcr. From the end of theſe two 
ſhoot out riffes of foul and rocky-ground; 
but betwixt them goeth a broad, clcan, and 
deep chanel, through which all manner « 
ſhips, even the biggeſt, may paſs. 
Six or ſeven miles to the North < 
the Bay of Knockfergus , and thre: mileSc 
from the land, are the Nine Mayds , being 
. greatRocks that Ilye but a little above the wa- 
ter, or low Rocky-lles, with a great number 
of blind Rocks about the ſame, fo as ſhip1tt 
may come 'no nearer to them than within fired! 
or 11x mile. | - Wir 
Of the ſame kind of low Rocks, or little g 
Rocky-lands, are alſo thoſe who are called 
Eneſtefhull-Hands, being fituated before the H 
moft Northerly-point of Ireland, beewixtY i! 
Lough-Foile and Lough-Suillic. t - 


SeCt. 6. Rocks in the Iriſh-ſea upon the 
Weſtern and the Southern-coaſt. | 6 
Near the Ilands of Aran upon the North-Þ !! 
Weſt-coaft of Ireland , lyc ſeverall high 
Rocks, called the Stags of Aran ; andſuch& 
ther Rocks, called the Stags of Broad-haven, 
lye three or four miles tcom the Northerr 
point of Broad-haven. 
Three miles to the North-weſt of Akill- 
head Iyech Black-rock, a great high _ wy 
Oc 
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ock, with ſeverall other Rocks near un- 
0 It. 

On the North-ſide and Weſt-fide of the 1- 
ands Blaskes, lying over againſt the mot 
Veſterly-point of Ireland, are ſeverall great 
Rocks, ſome whereof are called the Horſes, 

d others the Bucks. | 

Seven or cight Leagues to the South of 
Blaskes lye three greatRocks,called the Skel- 
ighe, the -Eaſterlicſt about three miles, and 
he Weſterlieſt ſix or ſeven-miles from the 
Land ; the which, to thoſe that come from the 
South, when firſt they begin to ſee them , re- 
emble the Sails of Ships. 
© Without the Head of Dorſes lye three 0+ 
ther great Rocks, whereof the uttermoſt , or 
the moſt Weſterly, is called the Bull, the mid- 
dlemolt the Cow, andthe third the Calf, be- 
ing clean round about, fo as without any dan- 
ger one my ſail between them. 

Five or.41x miles Weſt and by South of the 
Head of Clare Iycth a high fteep Rock alone 
inthe ſea, called Faſtney, 'the which at the 
firſt appearing looketh like the ſay] of a 
ſhip. 

Two orthree miles to the Eaſt of Baltimore, 
and a mile or two from the land , lye five or 
lix high ſteep Rocks called the Stags, as thoſe 
of Aran and Broad-haven, to thoſe rhat come 
from the Eaſt along the land, when firft th 
begin to have them in fight, they. reſemble 
ar Spircs or Pointed-ſtceples ftanding to« 
ether. 

; Two milcs Eaſtwards from the mouth of 
the Havcn of Kinfale:, lye two great black 

. Rocks, 
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Rocks, the one ſommwhat farther from the lang 
than the other. _ 16 

There lie alſo ſeverall Rocks-ncer the 

- little Hands of Dalkee and Irelands-Eyc, the#*" 
one ſituated before the North-point, and the 
other before the South-point of the Bay c 
Dublin, as heretofore we have ſhewed. Like. 
wiſc on both ends of the Ile of Lambey, hal 

way bcetwixt the ſame Iland and Tredagh-ha-F 
ven, cloſe by the Land ; near the Iland Raugh-F 
lins, near Skires Portruſh, and in ſeverall 6 
cher places, but the principal and moſt cor- 
fiderable acc thoſe whereof we have ſpoken. 


7 CHAP. VI. * 
Of the nature of the Iriſl;-ſea, and of pc 

the Tides which go in the ſame. et - 

veſi 

Set. 1. The Iriſb=[ea not ſo tempefluous  W*u" 

& it is bruited ts be. ty 


s | Hat part of the Iriſh-ſca which divideth 214 
Ireland from Great-Britain, is very much Þ 
defamed both by Anticat and Modern Wri-& ** 

ters, in regard of its boyſterouſncis and tem» 
ouſneſs, as if it were more ſubje& to 
orms and raging weather than any other, and 
conſequently not to be paſſed without very 
great danger : are quod H:iberniam & Brit an- 
nians interinit , nndoſnm inquietumgue, tots it 
anne non niſi pancrs diebus eſt navigabile : That A 
Is, The Sea which paſſeth betwixt Ireland anl i 
Brit ain, u« boyſterons and reſtleſs, ſa as my 
| 6 
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es in the year ſhips can goupon it ; ſaith Soli- 
#: With whom Grra/dus (who ſeveral tines 
2ent. to and fro betwixt England and Irc- 
and ) fully agreeth; writing in this manner , 
ibernic um Mare concurrentibus fluitiba; unde- 
ſimmm, fere ſemper eſt inquietum , ita nt vix e= 
iam eſtivo tempore parcrs diebus ſe navigantt- 
bus tranquillum prebeat : That is, T he Irifh-ſea 
being very boyſterous through the concourſe of the 
raves, is almoſt alwajes reſtleſs, ſo as even in 
he ſummer-time it is hardly for a few dayes quiet 
owgh to be ſayled #pon Likewile allo Camden 
and Speed give unto this ſea the ſurnames of 
Boyſterous and T empeſtuous. Yea it is a com- 
on Proverb in England, As wnquiet as the 
riſh-ſea. Nevertheleſs it is nothing ſo bad as 
hey make it; andthe words of Staryhur/t, in 
is Annotations a___ Giraldits, Mare Hiber - 
icum ſatis tranquillum eſt, niſi ventortum vi agi = 
tur, non ſoligy eſtate,ſed etiam ſumma hyeme 
veflores ultro citroque navigant : T he Iriſh-ſea :: 
puter exough, except when by high wingdes it i 
Hrred, ſo as not only in the ſummer, but even inthe 
dſt of wint er-people do paſs it to & froarc alto- 
zether true, & confirmed by dayly experiznce. 
rue it is that ſome ſhips do periſh upon this, 
put the ſame happeneth as well upon other 
cas, who arc all ſubje&ro the diſaſter of tent- 
eſts and ſhipwracks. 


Sc. 2. Cauſes of the loſs of ſuch ſhips as 
periſh # pon this ſea. 
The common cauſe of the caſting away of 
hi ps __ this ſea, and upon the Eaft-coaſt of 
reland, is this, that in the long dark Winter- 


nights 


4) TA had 6 i % _ +3 * , 1 S AG p : 
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* nights ( when this diſaſter is more freq 
than at other times of the year ) ſome furiou 


ftorm ariting, the fhips are dathed againſt the 


Rocks, againſt zhe rocky Shoares, or againl 


thoſe Grounds which extend themſelves be- 


ewixt the Tuskar and the Bay of Dublin 


whilſt the Stcer-men and Pilots by reaſon off 


the darkneſs not being able todiſcern the land 
or any of their wonted marks, do not knoi 
which way to ſteer to ſhun thoſe dangerow 
placer,and to keep themſelves in the open ſca. 


SeR. 3. Nature of the ground of the 
Triſh-ſea. 

The ground of the Iriſh-ſea, as well in the 
midft,as under the land, is almoſt every whe 
clear fand ; but in ſome places black and mud 
dy or oafic-carth : In very tew places rough 
and ſharp; and ſcarce any where elfe but in the 
Bay of Wickloe, ſo hard and ſtifly compa 
ed, that the Anchors can take no hold of it. - 


Sect. 4. Of the Tiaes in the Iriſh-ſea. 

What concerneth the Ebbing and Flowing 
in this ſea, which'invironeth Ireland: upon all 
the Weit-ude it floweth againſt the land, and 
the Ebbe falleth back from it into the ſea 
the Flood from , and the Ebbe towards the 
Weſt; for which reaſon very great Tides, 
well of Ebbe as Flood go uponall this coaft 
not oncly the open ſhoarcs, but in the bayc 
and inlets (even thoſe which go a great wa 
into the land, as the Haven X Limmerick 
ſo as thoſe, who have been at Galloway , & 


aſlureus, that it deth fo mighgily cbbe an 


_ 


[ 
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flow there, that at high water great veſſels 
thefay! over thoſe Rocks, the which with the Ebbe 
come above water. 
Upon the other fide of Ireland it ebbeth and 
floweth along the land ; for upon the North- 
Wide of Ireland the Ebbe and Flood talleth in the 
ame manner as upon the Weft-tide, flowing 
52M, and ebbing towards the Weft; : Bur upon 
he Eaſt-(ide, from Fair-Foreland unto Cacrling- 
ord, the Flood commeth from, and the Ebbe 
alleth co the North : As upon the reit of chis 
ſt-fide, to wit from Carlingford to Carna- 
ord, it loweth from the South,and ebberh trom 
ze North. For although upon all this tide the 
ood runneth along the land, yet doth ic 
24.07 take its beginning from one and the ſame, 
ohP2c £70 contrary points; the which two floods 
" Fomming the one ouc of the Main-ſeca in the 
F; orth, and che other out of the Maineſea in the 
South, do meet and ſtop one anotte: betore the 
aven of Carlingford. 
From Tuskar and Carnarord as far as to the 

-of$4<ad of Clare, being the whole South-Eaſt 

Foaſt of Munſter,the Flood falleth along the coaſt 
n aſt-Norch-Eatt, and the Ebbes Wett-South- 
- WVcft. Butupon the reſt of the coalt of Mun- 
* er, beyond the Head of Clare W-ft vard,which 
of yeth Weſt and by South , the Fluod falleth 
| aſt-ward, and the Ebbe to the VV -lt. 


- Sef.5. Strong Tides in the Sounds. Strange 
k proprietze of the Bay of. Wexford in 
the matter of T des. 
That which the Sea-faring men do witneſs, 


nat In the Sound of Blaskes, of Dalkee, andin 
that 


B 2 
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that of Lambey, as alſo in ſome other narrow 
chanels of this ſea, there goeth a very ſtrong 
Tide, as well of the Ebbe as Flood, is no other 
than may be obſerved almoſt every where elſe in 
places of the like nature. 
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But it is much to be wondered, what the. 
ſame do relate of the chanel, or entrance of theſſl.. 


Haven of Wexford, to wit, that it ebbeth 


in the open ſea; fo as when it is high water in 
the chanel of that Haven, and upon the bar c 
the ſame, the Flood doth ſtill for half a Tide, or 


three hours after, ſtrongly run by it to the North; 


whereby it cometh to pals that the end of Hane- 
mans-path ( a great Sand lying juſt before the 
Haven of VVexford ) is caſt up more and more 
tothe North ; and that the chanel which paſſal 
by the North-{ide of that Sand, being the en 
trance of the Haven, is now more to the North 
than it hath bcen formerly. And as it flowah 
three houres longer in the open ſea than upor 
the Bar and in the chanel of this Haven, in the 
like manner alſo, the Ebbe in the ſea falleth te 
the South three-houres after that it is low wate 


in the ſame place, bur not ſo ſtrongly as the 
Flood, 


Sect. 6. Some other ſtrange particulars about the 
Tides inthe Iriſh-ſea, related by Giral- 
dus, kat found not to be trge. 

More ſtrange it is what Giraldus writeth of il 
Havens of Wickloe and Arckloe, to wir, thati 
VVickloe-haven it ever floweth, when in theſe 
itebbeth ; and that it ebbeth there when it flo 
eth in the ſea. And that in the ſame River (th 

Have 


+ floweth there three houres ſooner than withoutlg, 
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ven 7 EA. elſe but the mouth of a lit- 
le River) the water is ſalt as well when the ebbe 
zat the loweſt,as at the flowing and high-water: 
nd that co the contrary in that Riveler, which 
ar Arcklo diſchargeth it ſelf into the ſea , the 
xr keepeth its (weetnels at all times ( never 
receiving the mixture of any faltneſs ) as well 
vich the flood and high-water, as with the ebbe. 
But experience ſheweth thele things to be _ 
it to the truth ; as alſo what he writeth of a 
Rock not far from Arcklo, atthe one ſide wher- 
of he ſaith that it alwayes ebberth, when it doth 
ow on the other ; and to the contrary. Allo 
tat in Milford-haven (ſituated in the Southern- 
oſt part of Wales, in a manner over againſt 
aterford) and upon the next coafts, ir ebbeth 
Und floweth at quite contrary times to what ic 
doth at Dublin, and the coaft thereabouts ; fo 
hat it ſhould begin to ebbe in Milford-haven , 
hen in the Bay of Dublin ic beginneth to flow, 
"Wind to flow in Milford-haven when it beginneth 
Wo cbbe at Dublin : Which how untrue ir is, all 
Whoſe can witnes,who having bin in both places, 
"Wave had the curioſity to obſerve the times and 
Moures, at what age of the Moon ſoever, wherein 
doth begin to cbbe and co flowthzre, 


e& 
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CHAP. VII. 4 


Of the Springs and Fountains, item of theſe 
_ Brooks and Kivelets of Ireland. nt 


Se. 1. Of the Springs and Fountains. 


His ſufficiently ſpoke of the Sea wher 
in Ireland lycth, and of whatſoever be- 
longeth' thereunto ; we ſhall now, before wel 4; 
come totreat of the Land it ſelf, ſpeak of thei, 
Waters within the Land; firſt of che Spring. 
and Brooks, afterwards of the Rivers , and, 
laſtly of the Loughs cr Lakes. way 
As tor the firftzto wit Fountains and Springyan, 
Ireland is very full of them every where , no; 
only in the mountainous and hilly parts , buy, , 
even In the flat and Champain countriesWcy 
Which Spring* tor the moſt part are all of onaſl 
and the ſame tafhion, being like unto a ſmal 
pit tull of water up to the brim ; at the lowelſhe 
hde whereof the water doth run forth, witl 
out making any noiſe or bubling. Fort 
kind of Fountains which forcibly burſt out « 
the fide of a Rock, or ſpout their water oſhyh 
Ligh, arevery rarely to be found in this KingfWe 
dom. The water of theſe Well-ſprings is fairy 
the moſt part cool, clear, and pure ; free fre 
all ſtrange ſmell and traſt: in which propertiqſ”or 
neverthelcſs, and in the wholſomnefs of 
water, the ſame differences are found, and 
the ſame cauſes, as in other countries. Fawhi 
thoſe which ſpring our of a gravelly or ſandiiſto { 
ground are purer than thoſe | ah ſpring out 
earth or clay; thoſe that riſe out of a on ror 
or at 
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Rocky ground, cooler than any of che former ; 
thoſe that are expoſed tothe Sun, and freely re- 
ceive the Beams thereof, eſpecially of the mor- 
ning-ſun, have lighter and wholſomer water, al- 
chough leſs cool than thoſe which are contrarily 
ſeated ; and fo for the reft. 


SeR. 2.Spaes and Holy-wels in Ireland. 

A few yeares fince ſome Fountains have been 
ME diſcovered\in Ireland, fome of them not far irom 
} Dublin, and others in other parts, whoſe veines 

vl running through certain Minerals, and waſhing 
WY off the vertue of the ſame , yeeld a Medicinal 

water,apt to open the obftruftions of mans body, 

and to cure other accidents thereof ; which 

kind of Fountains are commonly called Spaes , 


Dua name borrowed of a certain village in the 


country of Liege, in which there is a Spring of 
"that ſort, abſolutely the principalleſt, and the 
Wmoſt effe&tuall of all thole of the ſame kind, and 
"Ytherefore of very great renown in near and in 
ar countries. Beſides theſc Spacs there are allo a 
Treat number of other Fountains throughout all 
ie Land, called Holy-wels by the inhabicancs , 

ole water not differing from that of other 

els, in ſme]], taft, or in any other ſenſible qua- 
ity, nevertheleſe 1s bland to be effectuall for 
the caring of ſeveral] ditcaſcs. But experience 
oth ſhew, that thoſe vertues are not found in 
he Springs themſelves, but onely in the vain 

pination of the ſuperſtitious people ; the 
hich alſo having dedicated every one of thole 
0 ſome particular Saint , do expe the ſuppo- 
a vertue rather from the power of them, than 
rom any naturall cfhcaciouineſs inherene in the 
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SeA. 3- Of the fabulous Fountains of 
Giraldus Cambrenfis. 

As for thoſe wonderfull Springs mentioned by 
Giraldus Cambrenſir , One in Munſter, whoſe w 
rer preſently maketh them gray that waſh thei 
head or beard therewith 3 One in Ulſter, of quit 
contrary vertue , fo that the perſons waſhed 
therewith never come to be gray; One in Con- 
naught, whoſe water good and commodious for 
the drinking, and other uſes of men, is hurtful 

ea deadly to cattle, ſheep, horſes, and all other 
Les of bealts; And yet another in the ſame P 
vince, the which being on the top of a high hi 
far from the ſea fide, ebbeth and floweth twice 
day, in the ſame manner as the fea, I could 
not hitherto come to rhe ſpeech of any, whoit 
our times had ſeen thoſe Fountains, or ' obſerve: 
any ſuch thing in them : Which maketh mee 
doubt, that that good man hath been deceived 
herein by his credulity, as in innumerable othe 
things, the which being evidently untrae and} 
aitious, are by kim related for certain truths. 
in this matter who ſeeth not the idleneſs of that 
AQion concerning a certain Fountain in Mur 
ſter, whereofhe writeth,that asſoon as any boc 
doth touch ir, or but look at it, jt beginnethp 
ſently to rain moſt heavily over all the Provinc 
and continueth ſo to do, untill a certain Prief 
appointed for that purpoſe, and who hath neve 
loſt his Maiden-head, do appeaſe the Fountain 
ſinginga Maſs in a Chappel ſtanding not far fre 
thence, and built expreſly for that end ; andi 
beiprinkling the ſame Fountain with Holy- 
ter, and with the Milk of a Cow of one colour. 
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Set. 4- Of the Brooks in Ireland 
No country in the world is fuller of Brooks, 
than Iceland,where the ſame be numbirleſs% Wa- 
ter all the parts of the land on all fides. They take 
their beginning three ſeverall manner of waies. 
Some have their ſource of Fountains,the web for 
the moſt part are very ſmall, not only thoſe who 
carry the water but of one ſpring(moſt of web are 
rather like unto a gutter, than a brook but even 


thoſe into which the water of ſeverall fountains 


doth flow together. Others riſe out of Bogs, the 
which beſides their own univerſall wetneſs being 
full of ſprings, and by reaſon thereof gathering 
in them more water than they are able to 
drink in or contain , doe neceffarily fend our 
the ſame in convenient places, and fo pive a be- 
ginning unto Rivelets and Brooks. The 
third fort take their beginning out of cercain 
ſmall Loughs, which brooks ordinarily are of 
a realonable bignes, and farre ſurpaſſe the other 
two ſorts ; although there doe not want ſome,e- 
ven of this kind , which are very little. And 
there is very few of any of theſe kinds, who come 
to any notable bignes , as long as they continue 
to be ſolitary, and untill having received the wa- 
ter of ſeverall other Brooks , doe thereby grow 
more conſiderable than they were in their firſt 
originall. 

Thete Brooks,befids the great good they do the 
land in watering the ſame, 8 beſides the commo- 
dity they afford of drenching the Cattle & other 
Beaſts; do alſo greatly ſerve the inhabitants for a- 
nother good uſe, to wit the grinding of their 
corn, wherunto the Windmils are ods uſed 


in Ireland, becauſe they have the conveniency, 
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through the great number of Brooks, to ereft 
watermills in every quarter where it is neceſſary: 


which bring a great profit ro the owners, bei 
| kept and maintained wirh leſs coft and os 


Set. 5. Of the ſwelling and overflowing of CL 
the Brooks. pe 
Some of the Brooks doe flow in an equall tk 
bigneſs all the year long, withour receiving any iſ B 
notable increaſe or diminiſhing: bur far the ma» W 11 
jor part doe change according to the wet or dry iſ 9! 
ſeaſons of the year, and as many of them as come WW "! 
out of the mountaines, or run thorough hilly ll ©: 
countries , ſwell ſo exceſſively , when any great I (: 
rain doth fall, that they not only overflow the *+ 
next low grounds, doing many times great da- i © 
mage in them, but alſo bring the wafering men Ii t+ 
into great diftrefſe ; for it cometh to pafle very Il 
oft, that a brook, which ordinarily is very ſhal- I *! 
low and till , rifeth ſo mightily through the I 1! 
multitude of the rain water , which from the Þ 
next mountains and hills deſcendeth into it, if V 
that a goed horſe cannot paſſe without ſwims *| 
ming, where at other times a child eaſily may iſ © 
wade over ; and with that adundance of water iſh Y 
conimonly joined ſo ftrong and impetuous a h 
current, that man and horle are often caried a» 
way with it , ro their extreme danger ; and what 
Loever wee fay here-in of the Brooks, is much 
more to bee underſtood of the Rivers , the 
which otherwiſe in convenient places or 
foards may be pafſed over ; wherein the afore- 
faid danger is greater yet : ſo that few yeare 
paſſe in Ireland , inthe which ſome perſons are 
not drowned in that fafhion, - F 
Sea... 


my was &) ot Py 
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Set. 6. Strange invention of a man topaſs a 
Brook, greatly riſen by tbe a- 
bundance of rain. 

It ſhall not be improper to inſert here aparti- 
cular obſerved by a very credible and reverend 
perſon, Theopbilus Backwort, Biſhop of Dremore, 
all © che which he hath ſeverall times related to my 
ny © Brother and others, being this ; The Iagon , a 
little River or Brook which pafſeth by theTown 
of Dremore, upon a certain time being greatly 
riſ:n through a great and [aſting rain, and having 
carryed away the woodden-bridge, whereby the 
ſame uſed to be paſſed at that Town ; a country 
f:llow who was travelling that way, having ftay- 
ed three dayes in hope that the water would 
fall, and ſeeing that the rain continued, grew 
impatient of ſtaying longer, and reſolved to paſs 
the Brook whatever the danger was 3 but to doe 
it wich the leſs perill, and the more ſteadineſs , 
he took a great heavy ſtone upon his ſhoulders, 
whote weight giving him ſome firmneſs againſt 
the violence of the water,he paſſed the ſame with- 
out harm, and came ſafe to the other fide, to the 
wonderment of many people, who had been 
looking on, - and given him all for a loſt perſon. 


SeQ.7. Of the Brooks of Dromconran and Ra- 
fernam by Dublin. 

Of theſe dangerous Brooks there are two hard 
by Dublin, ok running into the Haven ſome- 
what more than a mile from the Citie, the one 
atthe North-lide thereof, a little below the Vil- 
lage Dromconran, which is ſeated upon the 
High- way from Dublin to Drogheda ; and ons 0- 

er 
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- This called Rafernam-water of the village by 
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ther at the South-fide, cloſe by the Rings-end, 


which ic paſſerh two miles from the ſea, and the 
ſamediſtance from bn is far —_—_— of the 
two, as taking its beginning out © c 

Mountains =p. .s from Dublin , Fon 
whence after any great rain ſuch abundance of 
water is deſcending to it, that the ſame, which a 
other times is of ho lictle depth , -groweth 
thereby ſo deep, and exceeding violent , tha 
many perſons have loſt their lives therein; + 
monegft others Mr. Jobn Uſher , Father to Sir 
William Uſher that now is , who was carryed by 
the current, no body being able to ſuccour him, 
although many perſons, and of his neareft friends, 
both afoot and horsback were by on both the 
ſides. Since that time a ſtone bridge hath been 
built over that brook ( as over Dromconran- 
warter there hath been one from antient times) 
upon the way betwixt Dublin and Rings-end; 
which was hardly well accompliſhed, when the 
Brook in one of thoſe furious rifings quiteak 


«tered its chanel for a good way, fo as it did not 


paſs under the Bridge as before, but juſt before 
the foot of it, lerting the ſame ſtand upen the 
dry land, and conſequently making it altoge 
ther uſeleſs : in which perverſe courſe it cont 
nacd, untill perforce it was conſtrained to re 


- turnto its old chanel, and to keep within the 


ſame. To go from Dublin to Raternam , one 
paſſeth this River upon a-woodden-bridge ; the 
which although it be high and ſtrong, neverthe- 
leſs hath ſeverall times been quite broke, and i 
earryed away through the violence of ſudda 
floods; although art other times, —_— | 
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Brook doth onely carry its ordinary water, a 

hild of five yeares may eaſily and without dan- 

ger wade throughit ; anda tall man on horl- 

back riding underneath it , not being able to 

reach it 3 in the great floods the water many 

imes riſeth ſo high , as that it doth not onely 

couch , but flowerth quite over the bridge. 


DE ————_—_—_—_—_ IS 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Rivers of Ireland. 


— —_ 


Set. 1. Of the Shanon. 


Efdes the exceſſive number of Brooks wher- 
with Ireland is watered, it hath a good ma- 
ny Rivers , the which being broader and deeper 
than the Brooks, are conſequently navigable; al- 
though the major part are not portable of any 
preat (hips nor barke, but only of ſmall veſſels 
and boats, 
Tow mann of <Y the —_—_ = 4 
taking his origina)l out of Lough-Allen, and in 
his —_ dividing the Pont of Con ' IN 
from Leinſter, and afterwards alſo from Mun- 
ter, paſſeth through two other great Loughs, to 
wit Lough-Ree, whereout ſhe cometh juſt above 
Atlone (a mean Market-town, but adorned with 
a ſtately and ſtrong Caſtle , the ordinary refi- 
dence of the Preſidents of Connaught ) and 
ough-Dergh, about half way betwixt Aclone 
nd Limmerick,and alittle below the ſaid Town 
thee diſchargeth her - ſelf again into another 
Lough, by tar the biggeſt of all , the which ex- 
: x tendin 
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\ modity of them that inhabit near it, were 


' Rock, ſome fix miles above Limmerick » the 
/ which ftanding acroſs in the chanet , and the 
| River with great violence falling down- 
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eending it ſelf from Limmerick unto the ſea; 
and above fifty miles long , it is held by the 
Inzſb as well as the Engliſh nor for a Lough, 
but for the Shanon ir ſelf, and confequenth 
called with that name; whereof hath been 
ſpoken inthe ſecond Chapter. 

This River is wide and deep every where, 
ſo as ſhe would be navigable in her whole 
length, not only with Boats of all ſorts, but 
with reaſonable big Ships, to the great com- 


it not for the impediment of a certain 


wards over it, all communication of Navige 
tion betwixt the upper and the lower partiF: 
of it is thereby abſolurely hindred. 

Sir Thomas viaak Lord Wentworth; 
and afterwards Earl of Strafford, he that in 
in the beginning of this preſent Parliament 
was beheaded, having been Governour offi 
Ireland many yeares, firſt in the quality of 
Lord Deputy, and afterwards of Lord Lieut 
nant, had adelign to take away thact ler, in 
cauſing of a new channel to be digged for 1 
liccle way, whereby the River being made to 
aker her courſe, ſhould have avoyded that 
Rock ; and to that purpoſe ſent certain ki 
full menthither to view thoſe parts, and care 
fully to examine whether it were feaſible, 
who made report that it might be done, and 
would not coft above ſeven or cight thouſand 
pounds ſterling, a ſum not'vcry conſderabi 
in compariſon of the great profic whic 
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afterwards would have been reaped from 
that work : Nevertheleſs it was ncver taken in 
hand, the intents of publick utility having 
bcen diverted and ſmothered by thoſe of pri- 
vate profit, as commonly it falleth our. 


SeR. 2. The Rivers Smch, Smre, Onre , 
Broad-water, Barrow, and Slane. 

There are ſeveral other Rivers in the Pro- 
vince of Connaught, but none of them is any 
ways comparable with the Shanon for length, 
bredth, or depth, and little to be ſaid of them, 
but that the Suck, the which falleth into the 
Shanon a little way below Atlone, is the prin- 
cipalleſt of all. 

Thetwo chicf Rivers of Munſter arc Sure 


and Broad-water, the City of Waterferd be- 


ing ſituated upon the firſt of thoſe two, the 
phich cloſe by it diſchargeth her ſelf into that 
rm of the ſea which is known by the name of 
atetford-haven. The other paſſeth by Liſ- 
more, and falleth into the ſeaby Youghall , 
there it maketly a T ide-haven. Next tothoſe- 
wo is the River of Cork, and then that 
of Kinſale, the which is but of ſmall moment, 
as allo are the reſt of the Rivers of this Pro- 
ince. 
In Leinſter is the Nure or Qure,the Barrow, 
e Slane, the Lifhe, and the Boine, beſides 
ome others of leſs moment. l 
The Oure and Barrow do mingle their wa- 


W<rs at the Town of Roſs, from'whence ha- 


ing paſt a little way togerher, they diſcharge 
hemſclves into the right arm ofthe Haven of 
aterford, and fo in amanner doc wm the 

| ures 
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Sure, who falleth into the other arm: Fq 
| * which conſideration theſe three Rivers were 
| wontto be callcd the three Sifters, as Gal. 
das witnefſeth. Both the Oure and the Bar- 
row are portable many miles into the coun- 
ery; the Oure onely with little Boats, and: 
with Cots (they call in Ircland Cors thing 
like Boats, but very unſhapely , being ne-Iiy, 
thing but ſquare peeces of timber made liol-W,- 
low ) but the Barrow with good big Boats, f 
, The Slane falleth into the Haven ot VVex af 
PF; ford, being like unto the Oure for lengrh andif;. 
| bignels. 


L | 
| 


F 


: SeR. 3. Of the Liſfie and the Boine. 30 
"BY: The Lifhe is the Princeſs of the Irtſh-RiveryW1,, 
W/, not for her bignels { for not only the Shanon 

2 24 but the Boinc, Barrow, and ſeverall others, doh; 

1% M4 far ſurpaſs her therein ) but becauſe DublinWia 

® L the chick City of all Ireland, is ſeatcd upon 

Hoary her banks; a mile below which City, at re. 

/ place called Rings-cnd , ſhe loſeth her (elf 
F2/LA— A Bay of the Sea, which is called Dublin4 

_—— ven. Witþh the help of the Flood, ſhips of fi 
|; and threeſcore tuns can make a ſhitt. to com: 
up to the Key of Dublin, but when the Tide 7 
out, andat the loweſt, the ſmalleſt boats hndF,11 
hardly water enough to go between Dubliqh, ;, 
and Rings-end, becauſe the chanel being vec: 
broad there, the water ſpreadeth it ſelf te 
much, and by reaſon thereof groweth vinſk@.jl« 
ſhallow.But in the City it ſelf, where ſhe is ini, « 

cloſed betwixt thcKeys on bath ſtdey,and frod,....! 

the bridgeof Dublin untill the bridge of Ki. q, 

manan, and a little further, being ſomewbl ; 
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ore than a mile(in which ipaceſhe runnerh be- 
een her own banks) great boates may goe up- 
"n her at any time. She woutld be n2vipable with 
boats ſome three or four miles further ; bur the 
eres,made in her a little way above the bridge 
pf Kilmanan, doe hinder that. This River ta- 
cech her beginning in the mounraines lying to 
he South of Dublin, not above cen miles from 
t; bur fetcheth ſuch a compaſs(bending her coalt 
rſtto the Weft, afterwards to the North, and 
aftly , for ſeven or eight miles, Eaſtward) that 
rom her originall to her mouth is the ſpace of 
0 leſs chan forty or fifty miles. 

The Boine the River where-on Tredagh is 
eated , hath her beginning. in Kings County, 
loſe by the originall of the Barrow , although 
he place where the Barrow fa!leth into the 
aven of Waterford , is above fourſcore miles 
iftant from the mouth of the Byine. This Ri- 
er is almoſt of an equall bigneſs in farre the 
reateſt part of her courfe, and would be porta- ,,. 
le of good bigg boa tes very many miles into 

eland, if that were not hindred by the Weres. 


Set. 4. Of the Band and Blackwater. 

The prircipall Riverin Viſter of thoſe that 
| direR!y into the Sea, is the Band, the which 

$ In her mouth , fhe is incumbred with fcy*rall 
convenients, as wee have declared above in 
he third chapter, fo ſhe 1s portable bur a ſew 
iles from the Sea, becauſe of a certain Rock, 
he which running acroſs the chanel from the 
ne bank to the other , ſtoppeth all manner of 
aſſage , not only of bigger veſſels and barks, 
t of the (malleft boates, which dare not come 
F neer 


= 
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neer the ſame Rock , becauſe it being ſomewhat 
high, and the water from it falling downw? 
with = violence, it goeth for ſome ſpace wich 
a mighty current This Rock or CataraQ, al- 
1; © ledvulgarly the Salmon-leap ( for a reaſon here 

after to be declared)and the Fall, becauſe of the 
— falling down of the water , is not above four 
miles from the Sera, hindring all manner of com 
munication between the ſame and Lough Ne 
augh, from the w** this Cataradt is diftant about 
three miles: whereas otherwile, it the pafſage« 
this River from the ſea tothe Lough were open, 
ſhips might by that meanes goe a great way in- 
to the land, not only the whole length and 
breadth of Lough Neaugh(which every where 
very deep, and navigable even for great ſhip) 
bur even a good many miles farther { with good 
big boatcs )by meanes of ſome Rivers tharfal 
into it, eſpecially the Black-water, which is the 
principallett of them all. For the Band, al 
though the giveth the name to the River going 
out of the Lough , is not comparable to ihe 
Black-water for breadth nor depth , beeing + 
ther a brook than a River, the which being 
ſhallow at other times, doth riſe ſo ex cell 
/ upon thefalling of much rain, that ir is one of 
| the moeft dangerous and terrible brookes of all 
Ireland, inthewhich therefore from time to time 
many men and horſes have been drowned at tht 
paſſing oft. 


Sect. 5. Of the L:gon and Nury-water: 
* tide-rivers. 
Belides the Band and the Black-water, there 
is {carce any other Rivcr in Viſter , but that 
WiKGE 
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half which paſſing by Strebane and London-derrie, 
| 7 Lan it ſelf into Lough-foile. For the 
on, heretofore menrioned by us , which by 
Belfaſt falleth into the Sea; the Nury-water , 
whereof wee have ſpoken in the deſcription of 
Carlingford-haven;: and ſome others of that na- 
ture, are properly brooks , and not portable by 
reaſon of their own water, but of that which 
out of the Sea floweth into them ; as appeareth 
clearly when the tide is our. For then they 
areas ſmall, and as little portable in thoſe pla» 
ces, where the boates and bigper veflels doe 
pals athigh waterzas are they at all times in thoſe 
s unto which the tide doth neverreach : 
which kind of Tide-rivers or brooks, which ons 
ly by the comming in of thetide are made na- 
vigable for a little way, areto be found in all 
the Provinces of "wig 
Set. 6. Of the Catarats in the Iriſh Rivers. 
Befides that the navigable Rivers are but 
rare in [Ireland , and that the moſt part of 
themare only portable of very ſmall veſſels and 
hoats,not of any bigger ſhips or barks, as appea- 
reth by the former relation, there be very tew 
rivers, who havenot ſome impediment or ather 
inthem, whereby it commeth that they are not 
portable ſo farre, as otherwiſe they woujd be, 
Theſe impediments are chiefly three in num- 
ber, Catara&ts, Weres, and Foards; whereof the 
two doe only concern the leffcr Rivers, 
The firſt, to wic the Catarats, are incident to 
greateſt Rivers as well as to others , as 
may appear by what wee have ſaid concerning 
them in che deſcription of the Shanon and the 
yl Band; whereby allo yy may be conceived the 
| 2 mar* 
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manner and natnre of the ſaid Catarads, fo uf _ 
it is needleis here again ro delineate them, 

Sucha Catara&t or Fall there is found in the 
Liffie , ſeven miles from Dublin , and about; 

uarterof a mile above the village and Caftk 
of Leſlip, the deſcription of which as holding it 
not improper for this place , wee ſhall here 
down as it came to our hands from thoſe who 
have obſerved it very exatly. The ſaid Rive 
running there «bouts along a narrow and d 
valley , being hemmed in at both fides with 
high hils of a long continuance, hath a very 
Ruyckic chanel, and beſides that the bottomi 
over{pread in ſeverall parts with great maſſe 
ſtones, there is in two or three places, art no great 
diſtance, a continnall Rocky bulk reaching 
from one lide tothe other , leaving bur one o 
rwo narrow paſſages , through which the ſtream 
runneth wich a very ftrong current, and a migh-J th 
ty noile, but che third and laft bulk,like a Cara-J it 
rat hath the chanel cloſe to it , a preatdel fe 
lower{(by tar more than the other , ar Jeaft by 
ſeven or cight feer )which is the cauſe that the Cl 
{tream doth not ſo much run ſwifc here, or paſ-iÞ th 
{erh with a current through narrow channels, ÞÞ lo 
as In the two firit buJks, bur as ſoon as it is got 
over the Rock it falleth ſteep down with great 
violence, the ſpace of three or four paces in 
breadth ; where as the remainder of the main 
chanel 1s altogether ſtopped by the ſaid Rock, 
In winter and other very rainy ſeaſons , when 
the water doth increaſe much, it pafſeth over al) 
theſaid Rockes ſmoothly and without noile 
where the ſame is exceding great , thoſe rimes 
when the Lifhe runneth with a ſmall —_— 
| ; (ere 
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There jsalſoa Cararatt in a ſmall tide Ri- 
ver in the Connty of Cork in Munſter, the 


which falleth into the innermoſt corner of the 
eat bay Bantrie, and one in the Faven of Ba!- 


* 


els but the mouth of Lough-Earne , commonly 
is counted for a River, and called by the name 


vho of Trowis 

Iver | © OED 

ety Se. 7. Of the Foards in the Rivers of 
Ith Ireland a ſecond impediment of toeir 
ery navigableneſs. 

Ni 


ſel Concerning the Foardes; it is to be obſerved, 
ea}Þ that not every where , where the high-:vayes 
Ing meet wich great brooks or ſmall Rivers , bridg- 
es are found for to paſs them , but that in very 
many places ane is conſtrained to rid? through 
the water it ſelf , the which could not be done, 
it the Rivers kept themſelves every where inclo- 
{ed between their bancks ; wheretfore they are 
not only ſuffered in ſuch places, to ſpread them- 
ſelves abroad, but men help there ro as much as 
they can , to make the water ſo much the ſha] 
lower and conſequently the eaſter to be paſſed: 
whereby it commeth many times to pals, that a 
River which above and below rhe foard is deep 
enough to be portable of great boates , through 
the ſhallowneſs of the foards lying between, wall 
bear none but of the very ſmalleſt ; or where c- 
therwiſe the ſame would carry ſmall boats is 
not portable atall ; this in moſt places mighe 
alily be remedied , in railing of dikes or arti- 
iciall banks, where the natucall or:-s feiling 


doe miniſter opportunitie unto the Rivers for 
F 3 tO 
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e-ſhanon , which haven being in effe& nothing / 
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to ſpread themſelves ; and making bridges tr 

over.Some Foards,donot greatly impair tf 
chanel of the Rivers, bur leave the ſame almof 
in her full w_ , eſpecially in the midft; bu 
the ſame, as rhey are more incommodious for th 
traveller, ſo they are not very frequent bur infx 
leſs number than the others. 


cn A 


Sca. 8. Of the Weres, a third impediment of 
the Nvigableneſs of the Rivers in Ireland. 

The Weres, a third Ict of the Navigation 
the Iciſh Rivers, are thus ordered : They ſeruy 
very big ſtones in the River, cloſe together from 
the one {ide of the River to the other, leaving on- 
ly one hole, either in the midſt, or near oneof 
the {ider, before which hole a Basker being layd, 
they take therein a great quantity of fiſh ; for 
comming to the Weres, and finding their way 
ſtopt by the ſtones, they take their courſe to that 
place where they find an opening. Theſe row 
of ſtcnes dce nctidireAly crofs the River from 
the cne fide to the other, but doe go very much 
{loaping, that the ftream with leſs force may 
beat againſt them : and theſame alſo doe ſtand 
but very little above the water, to the end that 
when the flouds come the water may find a .rex- 
dy pafſage over them, without which they 
would not be able to ſubſiſt againſt rhe force 
Ks » bur eafily be thrown down and ſ(cat- 
tered, | 

Some Weres are ſct up, not ſo much for the tz- 
king ot fiſh, as for Mils, and that the courſe of 
the water thereby being in part topped in the 
main chane), may be made to go into ſome littk 
Þy-chane), cut expreſly for to conyeigh the wa- 
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cer to the Mill : many Weres ſerving for both 
theſe uſes jointly. 

Some Rivers have onely one of theſe impedi- 
ments, as the Shanon and rhe Band,cach a Fall or 
Cararat : The Boine, Weres; having onel 
Foards many miles from the ſea, The Coed 
number have Weres and Foards, and commonly 
each of them in ſeverall places. Some have all 
three, as the Lifte by name, which hach not on - 
ly Weres and Foards in ſeverall places, bur alia a 
_ or Salmon-leap, as hath been mentioned 
above. 


— _—— 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Lakes or Louebs in Ireland. 


Sect. 1. Of the little Loughs. 


Mm op there is a very great number in Irc- 
land, eſpecially in the Provinces of Ulfter 
and Con t, we may dittinguiſh them inco 
three ſeverall forts, Great, Middle-ſort, and che 
Leaſt. Under this laſt we comprehend all ſuch 
whoſe parts diſcover ir (elf to the eye all over at 
one time, 

This ſort of Loughs are found in ſeverall pla- 
ces of the other Provinces, but nothing near fo 
miny as in [[lfter, Every oneof theſe common- ! 
ly ſends forth a Brook,and ſome more than one, 
being all of them very deep ( the very leaſt not 
excepted) and well-ſtored with Fiſh : So as they 
arenot only delighttull, eſpecially fuch as ace (1- 
tuated in ſome Dale or Valley , or enviconed 
F 4 round 
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round about, or on ſome ſides with pleaſant lit- 
cle Hils ( as it falleth out in the greateſt a; 
them ) but alſo commodious and profteble, af- 
fording good opportunity to build houſes and ſÞ T 
Caſtles upon their borders, which was done in {Swe 
many places by the Engliſh and Scotch, who had wat 
made Everall fair Plantations, and would have Wof | 
done more, if ic had not been hindered by tha Wand 
horrible Rebellion of the bloody Iriſh 3 in the the 
beginning of which many of them which were ber 
already built have been deſtroyed by thoſe Barba Win 
TIans., Co 

Many of theſe little Loughs have alittle land Wot 
in the muſt, which is both commodious and Wthe 
= pleatant. Some wherein little lands doe floar, Wtha 
#8 1ot Eceping long any certain place, but remc- Wthe 

ving to and fro as the force of the wind doth Bet 


drive them» th: 
th 
Sect. 2. Of the Middlc-ſort of Lougbs. tO 


The Middle-ſort of Loughs weunderſtand co jon 
be ſuch as far exceeding the forc-mentioned in 
bigneſs, nevertheleſs are not to be compared with 
the biggeſt ſort, of which we ſhall ſpeak preſent- 

os by : Ot this kind are Lough-Fin and Lough- 
*74* *. UDirg inthe County of Donegal in[lſter,Lough- Jar 
*, -% .-Mugkney in-the County oft Monaghan, and NN 
Fo of Lough Siilonin the County of Cavan, both in fi 
/ lf - the ſame Province ; Lough-Ranmore in Eaſt- Ft 
br rf ano Meuth : bel:des ſeveral others in other Counties Na 
F/— of Leinſter. eſpecially in Queens=county, Long- Nv 
| -Þ ;, ford, and Weſtmeath, having lictle or nothing I 
24" wortby of obſervation. d 
- HAASNASC- — a 

Se 
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t- | | 

offi Scat. 3. Of the Great Lougbs, and firſt of 

af thoſe of Salt-mater. | 

nd] The great Lo are of two ſorts, cither of 

in YSweer-water, as all the former ; and ſome of Sal:. 

ad water ; theſe laft being ſuch through the mixture 

re of the ſea ; the which finding an open entrance, 

at Wand twice aday with the Tide tully fiowing into 

be them, maketh the water ſo ſalt. And it would 

re be no great errar to take all thoſeLoughs where- 

in that happeneth, ( viz. Lough Cone, in the 

County of Down ; Lough-Foile, in the County 

of Colrain ; Lough-ſuille, in Tirconnell ; and' 

the Lough of Cork) rather for Inlets of the Sea 

than for Lakes, although the Inhabitants hold 

them all to be Loughs, and give them the name 

th YcfLoughs : And in this number is alſo to be put 
that great Lough betwixt Limmerick and the tea, 
through which the Shanon diſchargeth ir felt in- 
to the ſea ; of the which we havealready ſpoke 

to once or twice heretofore. 


* Sect. 4. Of Leugh-Earne, Lough-Neaugh, and 


£ the reſt of the great Lougbr. / 

8 Amongſt the'great Loughs of Sweet-water /*” <p | 

|= Yarefar the principalleſt Lough-Earne, & Lough-c. , la ror 

d ENewgh, the firft of which is icuatedFn the con- I 4 as 

n Jfines of Ulſter and Connaught, being in effeX 77; 5277 

- Etwodifferent Loughs, joyned together onely by** .., ... 

$ Ba ſhort and narrow chanel ; of which two, vhar 

» Eubich lyeth fartheſt within the land,doth extend _ 

g Mitfelf ina manner dice&tly North and South; bur ® & + 
the ſecond, which is next to the ſea,doth lpe Faſt... _. 


'% 


and Weſt; fo that both together they have the fa- 
+ Bionofabended elbow,being both very broad == 
| the 
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the midft, growing by degrees narrower towar 
Kan oh. - 
L Neaugh lyeth in” the North- ver 
part of Ulfter, bordering upon the Countidlff the 
of Tirone, Armagh, Down, Antrim, and Caf po 
rain, being of a ronnd, or rather ſomwhart oy 


Next in bigneſs to theſe two is Louy| 
Corbes, the ſame on whoſe neather-end the 1 
ty Galloway is ſeated : The two Loughs the 
rough which the Shanon pafferh, Lough-Re 
and Lough-Dirg : item Lough-Fingarrow.i 
Connaught, berwixt the Counties of Maioa 
Roſcomen. 

In the laſt place, as the leaft of this ſorc, x 
Lough-Allen , out of which the Shanon takellff 1. 
his originall, bring nine miles long, and thr 5n 
miles : Lough-Merke, fituated bt yin} xy 
Lough-Fingarrow and the Lough of Gallowajſf th 
And Lough-Larne, in the County of Kerry 1; 
Munſter, not far from the upper-end of tho ry 
two famous Bayes Dingle and Maire. Thelaltf 
of theſe is ſome miles long and broad, and mY} \; 
ny miles in circuit ; butthe biggeſt are of foal 
« compals, that they are morelike a Sea than i 
Lough. 


Se. 5. Of the Tlands in the Loughs. 

Moft of theſe great L are very full 
lietle Hands, and above all Lough-Earne, 
which the ſame are numberleſls. In Loug 
Cone alſo there is ſo great a number, that tho# 
who inhabit about ir, affirm them ro bee 
hundred and threeſcore. Lough-Ree , av 
Lough-Dirg are likewiſe very full of them : An 
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WY thereis alſo a good many in Lough-Fingarrow, 
Lough-Larne,and Suille. But Lough-Foile is 
yery free from them, and in the Lough of Cork 
there is not. above porno pat 
Longh-Neaugh, in whi ye near to 
ug jeeviog the midft altogether free. 

Very few oftheſe Ilands are inhabited or plan- 
ted ; but the moſt part being plentifully cloath- 
ed with very ſweet Graſs, ſerve for paſtures to 
ſheep and other cattle, the which doe thrive 
\eE wonderfully well in them, and the ſame befalleth 

U--alſo in the middle fort of Loughs, amongft which 
likewiſe there be very few that have not ſome of 
theſe little Hands in them. 

In ſome few of theſe Ilands, eſpecially of 
Lough-Earne and Lough-Ree, are ſome dwelk Y 
ings, whereunto perſons who love folitarineſs 
were wont to retire themſelves, and might live 
J there with much contentment, as finding there 
not only privacy and quietneſs, with opportuni- 
ty for ſtudies and contemplations, but there be- 
ſides great delightfulneſs in the place itſelf, with 
variety of very ſweet paſtimes in fowling,fiſhing, 
pR_ and gardening. In one of thegreateft 
lands of Lough-Earne,Sir Henry Spotteſweod had 
a fine ſeat, with goodly Buildings, Gardens, 
Orchards, and a pretty little Village, with a 
Church and Steeple belonging to it, which whi- 
ther it is in bcing yet, or deftroyed by the Barba- 
rians and bloody Rebels, I am not informed. In 
Lough Sillon in the County of Cavan in a land 
not far from the bank - where the River Nannei 
runneth into it, is a Caſtle built of form four 

which covereth the whole Jle, much after 
manner of the Fort Eneskellin in Lough- 
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Earne, and ſo many more to long tobe re 
hearſed. 


Se&. 6. Of $1 Patriks Purgatory. 
One of theſe litclellands {i1tuated- in ' Lough 
- Dirg (oneof the middle-fort of Loughs) hab wit 
br 4 been very famous, for the ſpace of ſome ages,overÞ we 
/ * almoſt all Chriftendome ; becauſe the world tle 


F/ 374 was made to beleeve, that there was the ſub-W the 


utbs of Furgatorie, into which whoſo had the ſl anc 


courage to goe, and remaine there the appointed 
Jl, p þ, 208 time, aid ſeeand ſuffer very ſtrange md bo It 
: things : which perſwafion having lafted untill 
of ate our times , the matter hath bcen diſcovered with 
in theſe few yeares , and found to be a meer i|- 
lugon. This diſcoverie was mad? during the co 
goverment of Richard Boile , Earle of Cork, m 
and Adam Loſtus, Vicount of Elie, and Lord ur 
Chancellour of Ireland : which two being Lords 
Juſtices of that Kingdome in the laſt yeares of || fa 
King Iames, & de{irous to know the truth of the & fr 
buſineſs , dent ſome perſons of qualitie to the I li 
place, to inquire exatly into therruth of the I} al 
whole matter. Theſe did find, that that mi- | |: 
raculous and feartull cave, deſcending down to | 8 
thevery Purgatoric and Hel} , was nothing els Þ| it 
but a little cell , digged or hewen out ot the |} Þb 
Rockie ground , without any windowes or 
holes , ſo as the doore becing ſhut one could | t 
not ſee a jot within it; beeing of ſo. little depth, I} | 
that a tall man could but juſt ſtanduprightin IN V 
it, andofno greater capacity , than to contain || | 
ſix or ſeven perſons. Now when that any per- || | 
ſon deftrous to goe that Pilgrimage to Pur- 
gatory , was come into the Iland, the F cs 
OMe 


"# 
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ſome {mall number whereof made their con- 

tant aboad there for that purpoſe, made him 

watch and faſt exceſſively: whereby, and through 

the recounting of ftrange and. horrible appa- 

ritions and tantaſmes , which he would meer * 4 
withall in that ſubterranean pilgrimage , being h 
well preepared , they did ſhut him up inthar lit- _ 
tledark hole: and beeing drawn out again from ,, +< \ 
thence after ſome houres , altogether aſtoniſhed — 
and in a maze, he would be a good whilebe- + 
forche came again to himſelf, and afterwards © \, > 
the poor man would tell wonderfull ſtories, as * A 
ifin very deed he had gone a great way under 
the ground , and ſeen and ſuffered all thoſe 
things, which his weak imagination, altogether 
corrupted by the concurrence and ſequel of fo 
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c, © many cauſes to weaken the braine, did figure 
rd | unto him, 

6 Toprevent this delufion in future times, the 
of | faid Lords Iuſtices cauſed the Friars to depart 


he F from thence , their dwelling quite to be demo- 
he I liſhed , and the hole or cell ro be broke open,and 
ie | altogether expoſed to the open aire, in which 
i- I ſtate it hath Iyen ever fince : whereby that Pil- 
0 | grimage to Purgatory is quite come to no- 
is F thing , and never hath bin undertaken fince 
ie | by any. 

To beget the greater reputation to this ſicti- 
tions Purgatory , the people was made to be- 
leeve, that St Patrick , by whome the triſh 
were converted ro the Chriſtian-faith abour 
four hundred yeares after the nativity of Chrift, 
had cauſed the ſame, and obtained it of God 
by his prayers, to convince the unbeleevergof 
of the immortality of the ſoul , and of the tor- 

| mentcs 
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ments which after this lite are prepared for the ® 
wicked perſons ; wherefore alſo they gave it 
the name of Sc Patricks P orice. But it y 
very certain, that nothing of it was known in 
Ireland during the life of that holy perſcn, 
nor ina huge while after, it having been devi- 
ſed ſome Ages after his death, when that the 
general darkneſs of the times miniſtred a great 
opportunify of ſuch like inventions, to thoſe 
kind of men that knew how to abuſe the blind 
devotion of ignorant and ſuperſtitious people 
to their own profit and filthy lucre. | 


ScR. 7. Of the property of Longh-Neaueh, 

| of turning Wood into Stone. 

Before we make an cnd of this Chapter, we 
muſt ſay ſomething of the wonderful proper- I Pa 
ty which generally is aſcribed to Lough 
we, 6 b, es Wood into Stone ; where 
unto ſome do addc, to double the wonder, 
that the Wood is turned not only into Stone, 
but into Iron; and that a branch or pole be- 
ing ſtuck into the ground ſomewhere by the 
lide, where it is nottoo deep, after a certain 
ſpace of time one (hall find that peecce of the 

ick which ftuck in the ground, turned into | 
Iron, and the middle, as far as it was in the 
water, into Stone; the upper-end, which re 
maincd above the watcr, keeping its former 
nature. But this part of the Hiſtory I belceve 
to bea Fable : For my Brother, who hath been 
ſeveral times in places not far diſtam from 
that Lough, and whoof the Engliſh there « 
bouts inhabiting hath enquired this bufinels 
with {ingular diligence, doth affure me , = 
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ze never could learn any ſuch thing ; but that 
ze turing of Wood into Stone was by every. 
ne belceved for certain, as having been erycd 
livers times by Grerall phaſons : ſaying more- 
per to bave underſtood of them, that the wa- 
erhath this vertue onely at the fides, and that 
not every where, bur onely in ſome few pla- 
ces, eſpecially about that part where the Ri- 
ver Blackwater diſchargeth herſelf inco the 
Lough. He could never come to ſpeak with 
any perſons, who themſclves had crycd this 
matter ; but with ſeveral, who affirmed , thac 
iotheir knowledge it had certainly been done 
by others of their acquaimance. For farther 
confirmation of this particular ( whichin i 
ſe]tis credible enough, ſceing that in many 
arts of the world there are | co waters in- 
ued with that vertuc) ſerveth, that here and 
there _ the borders of thatLough are found 
little ftonea of a pretty length, ſome of them 
round in their compaly, others flat,or flattiſh, 
and ſome angulous, the which being looked 
on, as well ncar as from afar off, ſcem to be 
nothing elſe bur Wood, and by every one are 
taken for ſuch, untill one come to touch and 
 bandle them : for then by their coldneſs,hard- 
neſs, and weight,it appearcth that they are not 
Wood but Stane : Whereby it may ly 
be conjeRured, that the ſame formicrly having 
been Wood indeed, and ſo having kept their 
old ſhape and faſhion, in length of time 
have been turned into a ftony ſubſtance by the 
rertue of that water, wherinto they were fallen 
through the one accident or other. 
Giraldss writeth, to bave heard of a bg or 
oun- 
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Fountain in the North-quarters of [[lfer, 
which in ſeven years ſpace turneth into Sto 
the Wood caſt into it ©: - But feeing thay 
body now adaycs knoweth of any ſuch Well 
and that with all my enquires I could nel} £© 
come to hear any news of it, I will bel thc 
that Giraldss hath been miſ-informed , an wh 
- that they have told him that of a Well whia'** 
was proper unto this Lough. hel 
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CHAP. X. 


of the nature and condition of the Land, / 
both for the outward ſhape , and for 


the internal qualities and 
ſruitſulneſs. g 


Sc. 1. Diſtinftion of Ireland into Champain- 
Lands, Hils, and Mountains. 


He Lands of chis1land, as of moft all othe F 

Countryes, are of a various kind & faſhion: F' 
For ſome parts are goodly plain Champain, 6 
thers are Hilly, ſome Mountainous, and othen 
arecompoled of two of rheſe ſorts, or of all three 
together, and that wich great variety , the which 
alſo is very great, in thole three un compounded 


{orts. 


Sea. 2. A neceſſary obfrvation about the uſe 
of the words Aill and Mountain. 
To avyoyd all ambiguity, and make our ſelves 


cleerly underſtood in what wee hays ſayd, and 
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zre further to ſay upon this ſubje&, wee think it 
nec to forewarn our Reader, that we do uſe 
"WY the wggd Hill in a narrower lignification, than 
what is given to it in the ordinary uſe of ſpeech. 
For whereas all, or moft other Languages, both 
" Wthoſe which are now in vulgar uſe, and thoſe 
" MW which are only preſerved in books, have two ſe- 
-;Mverall words for to fignifie thoſe obſervable 
heights which appear above the ground, calling 
the bigger ſort by one name, and thelefſer forr 
by another : The Engliſh language uſerch one 
and the ſame word for both, calling b#s; aſwell 
the one as the other, without any other diſtin&i- 
on, bur that ſometimes the word mall or great 
$added. Now becauſe this word ſo indifferent- 
ly uſed would cauſe ſome confuſton in the 
itter we treat of , that hath made us rc- 
rain it to @ne of the ſorts, and to call bils 
nely the Ileſffer fort, called in Latin cellis, in 
rench collinr,in Dutch beuve!, and in Iriſh knock. 
\s for the other and bigger ſort, whoſe name in 
"2 aforeſayd four Languages is mons, mountain, 
berg, ſlep, we call them mountains : which word 
« Frownrams, although ic begood Engliſh, yer in 
ommon ſpeech iris ſeldom madeuſe of in tha 
enſe whereunco we apply it, but only to figni- 
e a Country wholly conliſting of thoſe great 
Us, eſpecially when the ſoyl thereof is lean 

id unfruicfull. 


Sect. 3. Of the Mountains of Ireland, and 
firſt of the lower ſort. 

The difference betwixt Hils and Mountaines 

liſting in bigneſs, is of ewo ſorts; for in the 


1m of Mountains are counted not only thoſe 
G which 
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which lift up themſelves very high into the air 
ſo as they may be ſeen many miles off , bur all 
thoſe, the which take up the more in length a 
breadth, what is wanting to them in height, z 
ccnaing (Icpinly by degrees. 

The Mountainous parts of Ireland do for t 
moſt part confift of this ſecond part of Mat 
tains, moſt of them in one quarter being mud 

what of the ſame height, 1o as ſometimes« 
ſhall ride ſome houres together, through t 
Mountainous country, without miceting will 
any on#® Mountain that greatly excellcth (li; 
height above the reſt: The which in particul 
may be obſerved in the Mountainous Count! 
of the Fuſe, betwixt Dundalk and Armagh 
In that of Mourne, betwixt the Nurie at 
Dondrem ( cach of thoſe two being ade 
twelve miles long ) In all that (Pace whith 
betwixt Kelles, a walled-town in the Coun, 
of Eaſtmcath, and Kilacollie, alias Bailiecdc 
rough, in the County of Cavan, vvhich & 
ingtcn miles Jong, is almoſt nothing elſe t 
a continuance of hils of no great bigneſs, 
very fruittull land both Paſture and Aradie 
In the -Ccunty of Weſtmeath, from Loug 
Crevv to Lough-Sillon, and beyond it, asiiy,, 
as Ballaneach, vvhere M* William Fleving i 
built a fair houſe and Farm ten yeares beta 
the late deteltable Maſſacre ard bloody R& 
lion of the Iriſh. Theſe hils are for the me 
part lovv and ſmall, yet ſome of a good heig 
and bigneſs; the ground lean, in many plac 
very {tony, in ſome rocky, not of any one c& 
tinuall Rock, but by peecemeals here Wh. | 
there riling and appearing, Yet are theſe ih 
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in ſeverall places wer and mocriſh, aſwell in 
he Rockie as other parts. Theſe hills terve on- 
for paſture of fticep. In the major part of 
e Mountainous country of Wickloe , rhe 
which beginning five miles to the Sourh of 
Dublin , doth extend ir ſelf above fiftic miles 
"Fin lcngth ; and in feverall other parts. 

W It hath bis obſerved in many parts of Ire- 
land, but chieflie in the county of Meath, and 
"Wurther North-ward, that upon the top of the 
great hills and mountaines, not onely- at the 
tide and foot of them, to this day the ground 1s 
"uneven a8 if ir had been plowed in former times. 


hers being much given to cillage , contrarie to 
hat they are uow, uſed to turn all ro plow- 
land, ny that it was done for want of a= 
dle, bccaute the Champain was moſt every 
"Fwhere beſet and over ſpread with woods, which 
dy degrees are deſtroyed by the warres. They 
y further, that in thoſe times, in places where 
zothing now is to be ſeen, bur great luggs of avaſt 
ent, there were thick woods, which they col- 
Wet from hence,that now & then trees aredigged 
but there being for the moſt part ſome yards 
ong, and ſome of a very great bignes and length, 


Sect. 4. Of the bigher ſort of Mountzin:s 
in Ireland. 
MM Asfor thoſe other mountains, the which with 
"Þ" exceſſive height riſe up towards the Skies, they 
n..t very Common in Ireland ; and yet fome 
be,which although not comparable with 
he Pyrenzi , lying berween France and Spain, 
th the Alpes, which divide Italy from France 
"20 G 2 and 
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ie inhabitants doe afhcm , that their fore-fa-- 
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Germany, or with other mountains of the like ta 
vaſt height , nevertheleſs may. juſtly be counted < 
among the loftie mvuntain?. Ot this numbe] cc 
are the Mountains of Carlingford , berwi 

Dundalke and Carlingford , the which in jt 
clear day may eaſily be ſeen from the Mc 
tains to the South of Diablin , the which aeſear 
more than fortie miles diſtant from them ; tepol 


_- Mountains about Lough Suillie, in the NonkWces 
parts of Viſtcr , the which may be ſeen manſſ{an 


miles off in the Sea; the Curlews , that ſever that 
counties of Slego and Rofcoman in ConnaughY'<"r 
the twelve Mountzins in the North-quarte Yb"! 
the Ccunty of Tipperary in Munſter, the whia} | 
farre exceding the reſt of the mountains then{ſe* 
are knowne by the name ot the rwelve bil dil 
Phelim gbe Madonc, Knock:- Parricg, in the We 
part of the county of Limmerick , not farre fra 

the bay of Limmerick , which Mountain cant 

ſen by the ſhips , which are a huge- way froaff 
the land yet ; the Mountains of Brandon hills, fÞ*E 
the County of Kerry, to the Eaſt of the havendF'*1" 
Smerw ick , the which are diſcovered by the SafF'*P 
faring, men, when they are above ſifry miles ſronſÞ#®i 


; theland; in the North: weſt quarter of the cc '" 
; tyot Waterford, called Slew- Boine; that in (2s 


mountainous country of Wickloe, which fore 
faſhions ſeke is commouly called the ſugarlod T 
ard may be een very many miles off, not on"! 


by thoſe that are u90n the Seca, but even intothf® f 
land. | 


Set. 5. Natyre of the Ground in Ireland, ber 
and of the fruitfull grounds. " 
Next to the fore-going divition of Irela'*** 


— 
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taken from the faſhion and ourward form of 
the land , 'commeth to be confidered that which 
confiſteth in the nature of the toil or grouud 3 
ſome parts of the countrie becing fruirtull , and 
others barren, ' 

The fertile (o1l is in ſome places a blackiſh 
Wearth, in others clay, and in many parts mixr 
of both together: as likewile there be fund+y pla« 
ces, where the ground is mixr of earth and land, 
land and clay, g1avell and clay,orearth ; bur the 

a'ke-ground and re4 carth , which both are 
rery plentifull and common in many paris uf 


” England, are no where to be found in Ireland. 


Thele grounds ditfcr among themiclves in 
MWeoodnefs and fatnels, not only according to the 
dilerer.t nature of the {o:] whereof they con- 
W1ft bur alſo according co the depth of the moldy 
ppermoſt good ciult, & the nature of the groand 
Iwbich lyech next to it underneath : for the beſt 
road richeſt ſoil , it but half a foot or afoot 

np<©p , and it lying upon a ſtifhe clay or hard 
nFfone, is not fo fertile, as a leaner foil of greater 

pci, and lying upon land orgravell, through 
"8{ic the ſuperflaous moifture may deſcend , 

d not ſtanding ſtill , as upon the clay or ſtone, 
make cold the roots of the grafſe, of corn, and fo 
cure the whole. 

' There be indeed ſome countries in Iceland, 
where the ground underneath bring nothing 
ut ftone, and the good mold upon it bur very 
bing iris nevertheleſs very fruicfull in corn, and 
ingeth ſweet graſs in great plenty, ſo as ſheep & 
ber cattle do wondertul wel thrive there;which 
ind of land is very common in the County of 
alloway, and in ſome cher Countics ot Con- 

| G4. naught, 
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naught, as alſo in ſundry parts of the cher Pro- 
vinces. Bar the reaſon thereaf is in thoſe 
becaulc the ſton: wherean the mould doth lye {vo Wihe 
thinly, is not Frec-ftone, or any ſuch cold me- Wnat 
terial, but Limeſtone, which doth ſo warm the 
ground, and giveth ic ſo much ftrength , tha 
what it wants 1n depth, is thereby largely recom: Wpri: 
penſed. | 


Sc. 6. Cauſes bindering the fruitfulneſs of the 
ground, Where the ſoy! otberwiſe | I 
#f not bad. dl g 
Except in the caſe now by us declared, neither 
Corn nor Grais will grow kindly, where the 
ground, though otherwiſe good, 1s not deep & 
nough, as alſo where it hach abad cruit unders 
neath ; From whence it commeth, that in many 
places, where the graſs duth grow very thickand 
bigh , _ che tame neverthcleſs is fo unfic for the 
food of beaſts, thac cows and ſheep will hardy Þy tl 
touch it (eipecially if they have been kept in ba-(Þt b) 
ter paſtures fiſt ) except that by extreme famine 
they be compelled thereto ; and thai by realondtÞ'% 
the coarinels and ſowerneſs of the grais, cauſed0un 
by the ſtanding (till of the water , the whid'*" 

through the unhinels of the neather cruſt, fink F* 

ing not a free paſſage downwards, maketh cold” * 
th: good mold, and the crop and grats degene © | 
rate from its natural goodneſs. urft 
Forche ſame reaſon the land in many party, igen 
where otherwiſe the ſoy! in it ſelf would be fiteF*"'<! 
nough to produce good Wheat or Barley, will'*t"! 
hardly bear any thing elſe but Oats,or Rye, 
that none .of the beſt : As in other parts, ( une 
faulc is in the ſoyl it ſelf, and by the leanndÞ#r 
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vereof ic commeth, .chatnothing elſe but coarſe 
and the worſt kinds of grains will grow 
there. And untothele cauſes may be joyned a- 
nother yet,the overſhaddowing ot high aud fieep 
Mountains and Hills, whereby the 11des therco!, 
id the Iands lying cloſe ugder them, being d2- 
prived of the free and ſealonable acceſs ot the 
Sun-beams, and ſo wanting convenient warm- 
neſs, cannot afford to the things growing cthere= 
2n ſuch good and well-concoRted nouriſhment, 
azunto the producing of the beſt and richeſt ſorts 
Hof grains and gra(s is requiſite, 
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Sea. 7. go. avery _—— 
e(pectally for graſſe. 

Thele defefts are not a, to Iceland, but 
ﬀmmon to other countries, and nouwile gene- 
all in it, but only here and there in diſtant 

; & where they are, they may be amended 
dy the meanes fic & uſuall for that purpoſe, wherc- 
ff by-and-by wee ſhall ſpeak particularly: There- 
Ire they cannot hinder, that Ireland ſhould 
ot juſtly be counted among the fruitlulleſt 
ountries of the world, And although Ore- 
z;, who preferreth it even before England in 
ws particular ( Hibernia ſoli cel1que temp.- 
1 magis wilis Britannia , are his words)goeth 
oo far, yer fullie true ische ſaying of Stany- 
urft, in the preface of his Irifh chronicle, Cam 
idernia , cali ſalubritate, agrorem fertilitate , u- 
rtcte frugum, paſtionis magnitudine, armentorum 
I regibus , conferre Paucas , anteferre nullas valeas: 
bat is, With Irelond for wholeſomneſs of air , fruit- 
uneſs of lands , great ſtore of corn , abundance of 
efturer , and nwnerouſnes ;f cattle, few countries 
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may be compared , none preferred : as alſo that of 
Giraldus, Gl:ba prepingui uberique frugum yn- 
ventk felix eft terra, et facunda frugidus arvq, 
peccore montes: thatis , This country is beppy in ws 
ry richgrourd, and plentiful! increaſe of grains, 
the fields beeing fertill &n corn, and the mountaiy 
Full of cattell. But C_ [lreland almoſt ine- 
very part, where the induftry of the Husbandmat 
applieth ic ſelf thereto , bringeth good com 
plentifully , nevertheleſs hath it a morenatural 
aptnef5 for grafſe , the which in moſt placn 
it produceth very good and plentifull of it felf, 
or with little help : the which alſo hath been wel 
obſerved by Giraldus, who ofthis matter wri- 
reth thus : Paſcuis tamen quam frugibus , gramine 
quam prano fecundior eft inſula , This Iland is frait- 
fuller in grafſe and paſtures , 1ban in corn ati 
graines. And Buchanan in the ſecond book 
of his Hiſtory of Scotland calleth the paſture 
ground of Ireland paſcus fere totius Europe i 
berrima, the fruitfulleſt paſture ground of moſt all 
Euro 
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Sect. 8. More of ihe plenty and goodne(s. 

| of the Iriſh paſtures. 

The hs ce _ x cupa of paſtures 
in Ireland, doth appear by the numberleſs num- 
ber of all ſorts of cattle, eſpecially of Kineand 
Sheep, wherewith' this country in time of peace 
doth ſwarm on a!] fides, whereof in another 
place ſhall be ſpoken more at Jarge : and the 
goodneſs of the fame is hereby ſufficiently wit 
neſſed, that all kind of cattle doth thrive (= 
well in Ireland,and give as good milk, butter, x 
cheeſe ( with good handling ) as in any other 
Fountry, le 
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[tis true, that the Iriſh king , ſheep , and 
horſes, are of a very ſmall ſize : bur that 
doth not come by reaſon of the nouriſhment 
and graſs, but through other more hidden 
cauſes, may eaſily be demonſtrated by the 
y beafis of the forenamed kind, that 
arebrougherthircher out of England , the which 
noconly in themſelaes, bur in all their breed, 
doe fully keep their firſt Jargenes and goodnes, 
without any the leaſt diminution in any reſpeR, 
ſo that before this laſt blpady rebellion the 
whole land , in all parts whore the Engliſh did 
dwell, or had any x eos to doe, war filled with 
sgoodly beaſts, both Cowes and Sheep, as any 
m England, Holland, or other the beſt coun» 
cries of Europe : the greateſt part whereof hath 
been deſtroyed by thoſe barbarians , the natu- 
rall inhabicants of Ireland , who not content 
to have murthered or expelled their Engliſh 
neighbours (upon whom with an unheard-of 
treacherous cruelty they fell in the midit of 
adeep Peace, without any the leaſt provocation) 
endeavoured quite to extinguiſh the memory of 
them, and of all thecivility and good things by 
introduced. amongft that wild Nation; 

and conſequently in moſt places they did not 
only demoliſh the houſes buile by the Engliſh, 
the Gardens and Encloſures made by them, the 
Orchards and Hedges by them planted, but de- 
troyed whole droves and flocks at once of 
Engliſh Cowes and Sheep, ſo as they were nor 
dle with all their unſatiable gluctony to devour 
hetench part thereof, bur ler the reſt lye routing 

Y ad ſtinking in the kelds, 

The goodnefs of the paſtures in [ _—_ 
ce 
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Irelawd: Natural Hiſtory, Chap. 10. 
further appear by this, thac both Beet and Myr. 
ton there, as well chat of che ſmall. Iciſh, as that 
of the large Englith breed, in tweernels. and ſa 
vourine(s doth ſurpaſs the meat of England it 
ſelf as(all thoſe,who have tried that,mulſt confefs) 
although England in this particular doth ſurpals 
almoſt all che countries ot che world, 
Nevertheleſs the ſaying of P.mponius Mela, 


That the graſs here is {o rank and iweert, that the 


cattle doe burſt, if they be ſuffered to feed too 
long, whereforc they be fain every day to drive 
them betimes out of the paſtures , Juvetns ades 
luxurieſa berlis, non leiis modo, ſed etzam dulcibms, 
ut ſe exigua parte diei pecora impleant, & niſi pabylo 
probibeantur, diutius paſta d;ſſiliant : T he which al- 
{o hath been repeated by Selinus, Hibernia ita pe 
buleſa, ut pecua 19i,niſi interdum a paſcuis arceantury 
In pericuium agat ſatis : That 1s, Jreland bath 
ſuch excellent paſtures, 1hat cattle tbere.are brought 
into danger of tbeir lives by over=feeding, except now 
and then thev be driven out of the ficlds 3 18 a meer 
fable, no wayes agrecable to rhe truth ; For all 
kinds of cattle here, as in other countries, are 
continually Jetc in the paſtures day and night: 
neither doe they tarough tfeir continuall feed- 
ing cver burit, or come into any danger of burſt- 
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_ CHAP. XI. 


of the ſewerall manners of manuring and 
" inriching the ground praiſed 
+ 2 ME 


SeR..1. In ſome part of Ireland the ground 
2+. never netds dunging. 
To amend the lean and fau'ty grounds , to 
4 cncich both thett- and; the goag ones, . and 
to keep the one and the other in heart, in 
preſerving them from being exhauſted, the dung- 
ing of the ground is uſual} in Ireland, as in qther 
Countries. Jt is true, that ar approved Authors 
afſaceus, in the Tlarid. of Zealand, part of the 
Kingdom of . Denmarkg, the naturall richneſs of 
thegroynd is ſuch, and ſo laſting, as it needeth 
notthe ſyccour of any artificial helps, bur.is very 
fruitful, and aye preſeryeth its fertilicy, without 
puttiog. the Husbandman to the labour and coſts 
ofdunging. That likewiſe there is ſome part in 
the Province of Munſter in Ireland, where very 
ceedible perſons have affured me, of their own 
knowledge,that the land never needech any dung- 
ing; ſo as the inhabitants thereof never trouble 
themſelves co keep the dung of their beaſts , buc 
from time to time fling it into a River which 
runneth by them.- But this happineſs and rich- 
neſs of ſoil as it is very rare over all the world, 
loin Ireland too, being confined to very narrow 
dounds,all the reſt of theKingdom is neceſſitated, 
for the ends aforeſaid, to help and improve their 
Lands bydunging ; the which they do feverall 
manner of wayes. _ 
Se 
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Se&. 2: Of Sheeps=dung. 6 

The commoneſt ſort of manuring the landsin | ;+ 
Ireland, is that which is done with che of Þ or 
beaſts, eſpecially of Cowsand Oxen, andalſoof || þ 
Horſes mixed with a great quantity of ftraw, and | n« 
having lyen a lone while to rot and incorporate || he 
well together : Wheredf, as of a matter every || (h 
where known and u'uall, it is needleſs to ſpeak | yl 


further. 
Onely thus much feemeth good to-usnot to | 6: 

paſs over in ſilence, that it Sheep herez/as4in,other Þ jn 
countries, were houted and kept up in ſtables for } po 
any long time together, their exccements would | = 
make becrer dung, than that of any other four- | £ 
footed creatures. For the land on which ſheep 

have ted for two or three yeares together, or | dy 
longer, is ſo greatly enriched thereby, chat when 

it commeth to bee plowed, ic bringeth a much 
fairer and plentifuller crop, than if trom the be- 
ginning'it 'had beqy made Arable, and dunged 
after the ordinary manner. Wheretoreallo great- 
Sheep-maſters may ſer their land, where the beep 
have been feeding ſome yeares together, as dear 
again oy the Acre, than what at the firſt they 
could have got for it of any body. 

Wherefore alſo it is an uſuall thing in [reland, |. 
as well as in England, co drive the ſheep upon 
the Fallow, and to keep them there untill all che 
hearbs which may miniſter any food unto the 
Sheep be by them conſumed ; which doth ihe 
ground a preat deal of good, and giverh ir heart 
tO bring afterwards the berter increaſe. And the 
ſame alſo w__ greatly for ro make good grals 


grow upon the Arable, when the ſame is turned 
no 
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into Paſture and Meddow ; a thing ordinarily u- 
ſed in ſundry parts of Ireland , and many -times 
neceflary for to keep the lands in heart : For 
round being plowed, andthe Sheep driven thi- 
Rees ſoon as any herbs grow upon it, they do 
not only conſume the Thiſtles, and other uſeleſs 
herbs, but cauſe good graſs to grow up in lieu 
thereof, and that ſpeedily. For in all places 
where their _ lighteth, of the beft and ſweet - 
+ efforts of graſs do grow, and that within the 
fiſt year, which otherwiſe would not have come 
in much _ time, and that nothing near ſo 
good general Y» : 
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SeR. 3. An uſeful obſervation about Cows-dung. 
There 1s a notable difference betwixt Sheeps- 
dung and that of other cattle, as in the good- 
nels and richneſs itſelf, fo in the particular laſt 
mentioned by them. For that of Oxen and Cows 
isno wayes fit for dunging untill ic is grown 
old, and hath lyen a ſoaking with ſtraw a greac 
while : Dayly experience ſhewing in Ireland, as 
in England and other countryes, that in thoſe 
places of the paſtures where the freſh Cow-dung 
falleth and remaineth , the graſs the next year 
doth grow ranker and higher than in the reſt of 
!, 'þ- the ſame fields, but ſo ſowre and unpleafing, that 
n | thebeaſts will not offer to touch it ; fo as ordi- 
c F narily you ſhall ſee theſe tufes of graſs ſtanding 
e &f hole and undiminiſhed in the migſt ofpaſtures, 
© IF} that every where elſe arecaten bare and to the 
T jj iy ground, The which as in part it may bee 
* F} imputed co the quantity,of the dung, the which 
deing greater than the earth can well digeſt, and 
conveniently unite with icſelf, cannot be _ 
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into ſo goodand ſweet nouriſhment ; ſo dothir 
alſo wichout doubt come in part through the 
very nature of the dung, the which of irſelf, 

without along preparation and alteration, 
is not ſo fic to nouriſh the ground, asthatof 


ſheep. | 
-l SeR. 4. Of Pigeons-dung. 


Pigeons -dung alſo is very convenient for the 
improvement of theground 3; and I know ſome 
in Ireland, who having tryed that, have found a 
wonderfull deal of good inic, incomparably 
more than in that of any four-footed beatts, and 
of Sheep themſelves. But the Pigeon-houſes no 
where in Ireland being ſo big as to afford any 
conſiderable quantity, and never having heard 
of any body there who could dung morethan 
an Acreor two with all the Pigeons-dung which 
had been gathering the ſpace of a whole twelye- 
meneth, it cannot well be reckoned arhong the 
common ſorts. 


SeX.5.0f Aſbes and Mud. 

Befides the dung of Beaſts there are uſuall in 
Ireland. or were before this Rebellion, five or jv 
other ſorts for to Manure and Improve the 
ground, whereof ſome are as good as the dung 
conſiſting ofthe excrements of beafts, and others 
do far ſurpaſs ir: One of theſe ſorts is Aſhes, and 
Mud another 

As for the firft, Hhave underſtood of Engliſh- 
men, who had lived many years in Ireland , and 
all chat while had cxcrch(ed | Husbandry,that they 
had uſed to gather all their Aſhes of their hezrths, 
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aſhes, and to lay them of a heap ſomewhere in 
the open air, trom whence at convenient times 
would carry them upon their grounds, and 
there ſpread them in the ſame manner as other 
dung, but nothing near in ſo great a quantity ; 
wherein they affirmed to have found as much and 
more good than in any dung of beaſts. 
And 1 know {ſeveral other Engliſh, wholiving 
in Irelard, did uſe to take the ſcouring of their 
ditches, together with other Mud digged out of 
the Bogs, and having let it lye a good whilea 
rotting in great heaps, did a{terwards carry it * 
upon their lands in lieu of dung : the which they 
found very good and uletall for that pur- 
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Theſe two forts were never yet brought into 
common uſe, but onely praftiſed by ſume few 
perſons, elpecially that of the Aſhes, although in 
other Countries they have been known long 
fince ; ſo a8 Pliny , who lived about fifreen hun- 
dred years ago, writeth in the ninth Chapter of 
the ſeventeenth Book of his Natural Hiſtory , 
that in his time in that part of lraly which is ft- 
tuated between the Alpes ani the River Po(com+ 
one thoſe Countrics which now are 

own by the names of Piemont and Lombar- 
dy) Aſhes were more uſed and commended for 
wb manuring of the grounds, than the dung of 

$, 

As concerning the burning of the Heath, and 
her dry herbs ſtanding upon the ground, for 
to manure the land with the aſhes thereof, thar 
dot properly belonging to this place, ſhall be 
e of more at large in ſomeof the enſuing 
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Sea. 6. Of Lime. : 
The Engliſh living in Queens-county inLein- 
ſter, having ſeen that in ſundry parts of England 
and Wales, eſpecially in Pembrookſhire, Lime 
was uſed by the inhabitants for the manuring 
and inriching of their grounds, begun ſome years 
ſince to praQtiſe the ſame, and found themlelve, 
ſo well thereby, that in a ſhort time the uk 
thereof grew very common amongſt them, { 
as many of chem ever afrcruſed no other kind of 
dung. 

The manner of it was thns. Having farſt ploy- 
ed their fields, they pak 4 th e Lime on them, 
and layd it in many ſmall heaps, leaving a con- 
venient diſtance between, in the ſame manner as 
uſeth to be done with the dung of beaſts; and 
having let them lye tor ſom? moneths, they ploy- 
ed the Jand again. to convey the Lime into the 
ground. 

This made it fo rich, that in a great while after 
nothing elſe needed to be done to it, but to let 
the land at a certain revolution of time lye Fal- | 5, 
low, no other manuring at all being requiſite for 
ſome yeares after : And all, that while the land 
was very fruitfull, more than it could have been 
made with any ordinary dung,and very free of al 
ſorts of bad herbs and weeds (eſpecially for the 

firſt yeares) bringing Corn with much thin- 
ner huskes than that growing upon other 
lands. : 

They found that the Lime carryed upon t 

Land hotour of the Kiln, did _— =" in. all 

the fore-mentioned particulars, than when they 

let ir grow cold firſt. And this they could doe Big, 
vey. 
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very ealily, becauſe Lime-ſtone is very plentifull 
inchat County, eſpecially in the Town of Mon- 


? 
, 


n- Y rath; where there is a whole hill of that ſtone, of 
id  thatbigne(s, thar if all the adjacenc Country did 
ne Y continually ferch it from thence for the tore- 
is named uſe, ic would for ever hold out ſuft- 
ic ' ciently. ra | 

© The Land thus manured and improved by 
le F Lime, fhewed irs fruicfulneſs not only in the fol- 
lo lowing yeares, bur even in the firſt , except the 
tf Lime had been layd on in undue proportion, and 


__ quantity than was requiſite; for in that 
e the Lime burnt the Corn, and the farft years 
Crop was thereby {poyled, 
I In ſome places where the land was not cold 
SY and muyit enough to bee able to endure meer 
dF Lime, they mixed the Lime with earch digged 
'- | cutof pirs, and ler that ſtuff lyea mellowing in 
If Nl great heaps tor ſome moneths together,and atcer- 
wards cairycd ic on the land, and manured thac 
T | therewith. 


V- 


: SA. 7. A remarkable hiſtorie concerning the cx- 
"| cellencie of Lime for the inricbeny of the ground. 

tow incredibly the land was inriched by 
this kind of manucing, may be gathered by 
the enſuing parcicular, The whote Lordſhip 
of Mounrath was thirty yeares agoe ſet by one 
MrDownings(whoſe it was,and who afterwards 
kd itto Sir Charles Coot ) tor fifty pounds 
ſerling by the year, and nevertheleſs after a 
while the Farmers ſurrendred ic unto him, com- 
Pkining that they could not live by it bur were 
te impoveriſhed: where as they who farmed ir 
Kt after trhem(becing __ newly come _ 
* © 
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of England) & gave an hundred and fifty poung 
ſterling a year ft: rling for it, did ws, live 
very treely upon it , yea grew rich and 
but withall did ſo farre forth improve the land, 
partly indeed with building, plauting, hedging, 
and the like, bu chiefly by this kind of manu- 
ing that».t che time when this laſt horrible rebel- 
livn broke forch , thelame Lordſhip, if ithad 
been to let out then, mighe have been let for 
five hundred pounds ſterling a year : as ir hath 
been aſſured me by ſome , who themſelves had 
been farmers of that land. 


Sc. 8. Another biſtory,ſb:wing the «ff 1cacy of 
Lime 2n this particular. 

Beiore we give over this diſcours of Lime, we 
ſhall a:ide ro what hath been ſaid already , that 
in ſome other partsof Ireland , where this nu- 
vuring with Lime was not uſed nor known, the 
vertuc of Lime in this particular hath been 
tuund out by meer chance. For ſome perſons 
known to me , who lived but a few milesfrom 
Dublin, having underftood that the crowes 
(wherewith they were much plagued , and who 
did uſe ro make very great ſpoil of their grains) 
would not touch the corn wherewith the lime 
was mixed, did cauſe unſt.ked Lime to be 
mingled wich water , making u as chinne asitit 
hid been for the whitening of walls, and very 
well befpringled the com therewith , belore 
Ic was carried to the fields to be ſowen , and thx 
after this manner, the corn lying on a heap, 0f 
wrned it with both hands , whileft anothel 
ſorinkled onthe fore-ſaid war 16m5s | ſo unit 
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the wholc heap was thoroughly 
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times mingled lime wkh ce 
- mm ther the whole 


a fairer 


atidberter crop , than ever before their land had 


produced. 
ScA. 9. Of Sea-ſand. 
Lime is much uſed in the province of Munſter, 
8 in other parts of Ireland, fo for to manure the 
withal]l , where the ſea-ſand likewiſe 
wgreatly uſcd to the ſame end , not only in pla- 
cs lying on the ſeafide, but even ten,twelve, and 
hkeen miles into the land , whether it was car- 
riedin ſome places by boats, and in others up- 
ons carts , the charges being ſufficiently recom- 
panfed by the profit comming fram it. For th 
wed ic for the moſt part only ups very poor lan 
conlifting of cold clay , and that above halt a 
foot deep : which land having been three or 
kuytimes plowed & harrowed (in the ſame man- 
ras is uſuall ro be done with tallow ) the ſand 
bftrawed all over very thinly , a lictle before 
the ſowing time : the which beeing done , that 
be F land bringeth very good corn of all forts, nor 
KN oly Rye and Oates , but even Barley and 
7 » three yeares one after another; and ha- 


Wheat 

ng Tyen fall ow the fourth for many years 
22 yen year, Y 
Whereas 
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ceth very clean and ſweet graſs; 
| erly , and before it was thus ma- 
are, it produced nothing but moſs, heath, and 
low turze: which berbs are fired upon the 3 
rand, and the ground ftubbed, betore ir be Rr 
R ſec che fiſt time H 2 I: Mn, 


| 160 Irelagds Naturall Hiſtory. Chap. 11 
- Itis not any peculiar ſort: of Sea-ſand , nor 
out of any' particular places ,-which is uſed for 
this purpoſe, - but that which every where lyeth 
on the ſtrands. And this manner of many- 
ting the land with Sea-ſand is very common in 
the two moſt Welterly ſhires of England, Com- 
wall and Devonſhire, from whence thoſe , who 
firſt pratited it in Ireland , ſcem to havelea- 
ncd it, 


wm a 


fl 


SeA. 10. Of Brine or Pickle. 

The goodneſs of the Sea-ſand conſifteth 
chiefly in its Saltneſs, for which reaſon Pickle i 
felt is very good for this purpoſe : it beeing vey 
well know.o fevera}l Engliſh dwelling about 
the Band and Colrain, that were Farmers ofthe 
Salmon-fiſhing there, who uſed every year can 
Hiully to keep. the foul piklte , comming of the 
Salmons ar their repacking; and having powred 
it among the:ordinary dung of cattleand ſtraw 
they didletthem Jy a good while a mellowng 
together, Hereby it was greatly ſtrengthened 
and'enriched', ſo that the: Jand being dunged 
with it, did bear much better and richer crops 
than that which was manured onely with col 
mon dung without the mixture of it. 
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CHAP. XII. 
SeA. 1. Of the Marle in Ireland, «nd the Mats 
ner of Aarling the land there. 


Mak is a certain fort of fat and clayi We 
Ruff, being as thegrealc of the carth; i x 
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hath from antient times bn greatly. uſed for ma* 
curing of land both in France and: England; 'as 
pear out of Pliny in the fixth, ſeventh, 

eighth Chapters of his ſeventeenth Book. 
The ſame alſo is ſtil very uſual in fundry parts of 
England, being of an, incomparable goodneſs : 
The which cauied the Engliſh, who out of ſome 
ofthoſe places where Marle was uſed were come 
to live in Ireland, to make diligent ſearch for ic, 
and that with good ſucceſs at laft; it having been 
found out by them wirhin theſe few years, in ſc- 
verall places ; firſt in the Kings-county, not far 
from the Shanon, where being of agray colour , 
i is digged out of the Bogs ; And in the Ceun- 
ty of Wexford, where the uſe of ic was grown 
ery common before this Rebellion, eſpecially 
in the parts lying near the ſea; where ic ſtood 
them in very good ſteed, the land of it ſelf being 
nothing fruittull. Foralthough the ground(for 
the moſt part ) is a good black earth, yer the 
lame being but one foot deep, and having under- 
neath a cruſt of tiff yellow clay ot halt a foot, 
s greatly impaired in its own goodneſs. 
la this of a foot and a half next under the 
clay, lyeth the Marle, the which reacheth fo far 
downwards, that yetno where they are come 

tothe bottom of ir. It is of a blew colcur, and 
- | [ery fat ( which as in other ground, ſo in this, is 
chiefly perceived when it is wer) but brittle and 
wſty when it is dry. 
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SeCt. 2. The manner, charges, and profit of 
Marling the prouud. 
6 The Marle is layd npon the land in hcaps, by 
J ome before it is plowed, by others after ,. many 
2 H 3 letting 
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' lerting irlye ſeveral moneths ere they plow it 

that the Rain may equally RAby and 

mixe it; the Sun, Moon, and Air mellow and 

incorporate it with the earth. - One thouſand 

| Cart-loads of this goeth to one Engliſh Acre 

of ground ; irbcing very chargeable, for even 

to thoſe who dig 1t out of their ownground, 

ſo as they are at no other expences but the hire 

of the labourers, every Acre cometh to ſtand 

— inthree pounds fterling. But theſe great &» 

pences are ſufficiently recompenced by the 

b great fruitfulneſs which it cauſeth, being ſuch, 

F. as may ſeem incredible ; for the Marlted-land, 

even the very firſt year, fully quitteth all the I 

coſt beſtowed on it. There beſides it is ſuffici- I th 

ent once to Marle,whercas the ordinary dung- I "e 
ing muſt be renewed oftentimes. 


Set. 23. The uſage of the Marled-land, 
prattifed by ow of the Connty 
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of Wexford. | Mm 
The good uſage of the Marled-}and, to | ® 
keep it in heart for ever after, doth confiſt, in ha 

- the opinion and praiſe of ſome, in letting it p 
ly Fallow at convenient times, but the ordi- |} 9 
nary manner, commonly pra&iſed by the in- de 
habitants of the Connty of Wexford, and fr 
counted the beft by them), is, that having ſow- }| 
ed ir five or fix years together, with the rich- 
eſt ſorts of Corn, to wit, Wheat-and Barley 
C eſpecially that ſort which in ſome parts of 
England, and generally in Ireland, is peculi- 
arly called Bear, being a much richer Grain 
than the ordinary Barley ) it being afterwards 
turned to Pafture, whereunto it is very » , 


ESAES 


foraſmuch as it bringeth very ſweet graſs i" 
great abundance : For the Marle is alſo uſed 
on -Mcddows at the firſt, with very good 
ſucceſs, improving the ſame moſt wonder- 


if the Marled-land be thus uſed, and by turns 
kept under Corn, and Grafs, it keeps its fruit- 
fulneſs for ever ; where to the contrary, if 
year after year it be ſowed till the heart be 
drawn out, it's quite ſpoyled, ſo as afterwards 
itis not poſſible to brrng it again to any paſ- 
Gable condition by any kind of Dunging, or 
Marling. This would ordinarily be done in 
the ſpace of. ten yeares ; for ſo long together 
the Marled-land may be ſowed, and bring c- 
very year a rich crop of the beſt Corn. 

| Nevertheleſs this is not generall, bur taketh 
place onely in the worſer kind of gronnd ; 
tor where ; & land of it (elf isbetter and rich- 
er, there after Marling, Wheat and other Corn 
may be ſowed, not only for ten yeares toge- 
'o || cher, but longer : For very credible perſons 
in || have afſured me, that ſome parts of the Coun- 
it 7 of Wexford having born very good Corn 

or thirteen yeares together, and afterwards 

»- | being turned to Paſture, it was as good and 
d || fertile as other Marled-grounds that had been 
7j- © under Corn but five or {ix years. 
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b Sea. 4. Of the Marle in Connaught. 
f & TheProvince of Connaught (by what hath 
j- | ten diſcovered ) is much more plentifull in 
Marle, than Leinſter, as in other Counties, fo 
It thole of Roſcoman, Slcgo, and Galloway, 
amok in every part of it. -It is there of three 
| Hz {evecal 
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ſeveral colours , fome being white as chalk, 
other gray, and ſome black ; butnone bley, 
as that in the County of Wexford. It lyeth 
nothing deep under the upper-ground , 
ſurface of the earth , commonly not abore 
halfa foot ;- bat its own deprh is ſo great, that 
never any body yet digged to the bottom 
of it. | 
The land which they intend to Marle in this 
Province, is commonly plowed in the begin- 
nIng of May, and lying five or fix weeks(un 
till it be ſufficiently dryed and mellowed by 
the Sun and Wind) they harrow it, and then 
baving broughtthe Marle upon it, fiye or fix 
weeks after it is plowed again, and athird 
time about September : Atter which third 
plowing they tow it with Wheat or Barley, 
whereof they have a veryrich crop the next 
year. 
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Sect. 5. Froperty and uſage of the Marled- 
lands 1m Connaxght. 

Land Marled in that manner as we have faid, 
may beſowed ten or twelve .yeares together; 
the firſt eight or ninz-with Wheat, and Bear, 
or Barley, and the remaining three or four 
years with Oates, afterwards the land is tur- 
ned to paſture, and having ſerved ſome years 
in that kind, it may be Marled anew , and 
made as good for Corn as at the fiſt. 
 Forthe obſervation of thoſe of the Count 
of Wexford , that land may not be Marlec 
more than once, doth not take place in Gor- 
naught, where it is an ordinary thingy having 
ſome ſpace of years to make itagain, Iknow 
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- Gentlemen who have cauſed ſorne par- 


us 


| ol of land tobe Marled thrice in the ſpace 


Tl yeares , and have found 
- tby ir. But whether this be cauſed 
the difference - of the ground and Marlc 


(appearing alſo hereby, that in Connaught 


ſcarce lay the fourth of the quanti- 
we Marle A che mane, yr what hay doe 
in the County of Wexford ) or by the carc- 
lelneſs or want of experience of thoſe of that 
County, I am not yet fully informed. Bux 
thus much is known as well in Connaught as 
other parts, that thoſe who ſow the Marled- 
land untill it can bear no more, and be quite 
out of heart, wil find it exceeding difficult , 
ifnot altogether impoſlible ever to amend or 
improve the fame again by any meaps what- 
ſyever. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Heaths and Moores , or Bogs 
in Ireland. 


Set. 1. Of the Moory, or Bog gy-heaths. 

Aj ſpoke of the fruj If Lands of Ire- 

land, it followeth that we treat of thoſe 
which are neither fit for the bringing ofCorn, 
or feeding of Cattle ; ſome being ſuch for 
Want of good ſoy], and others through ſuper- 
fluous moyſture. 
- Ofthe firſt ſortare thoſe places where rhe 


ground confiſting of meer rock,fand, or carth, 


naturally 
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IP ICEIECS hach no goor mold at 
top ſufficient for Corn or Graſs to root, and 
to draw convenient nouriſhment out of iro 
; the gronns being bare, or over-grown onelytob 

with Mo , Heath , Furzc, Brakes, Thorns 
Rulhes, and the like. 

The places whoſe ground ts bare, are ny. 
thing frequent, nor of any great bigneſs in lre« 
land _ rather on the Sca-lide than within 
the land. But the other are very common 
throughout the whole Kingdom, not only in 
the Mountains (many whereofdo for the nul 
part conſiſt of nothing elſe) but alſo in the 
Hilly-quarters, the Plain-countries, and in 
many places of great extents taking up ſome 
"miles in length and breadth. Moſt of theſe 
bebag % Plain-countrics and Valleys, a 
alſo ſorffe on the Mountains and Hils, are 
Moory and Boggy, fit for to dig Turf out , to 
the great commodity of the inhabitants, in 
places where other fel is wanting. S9 that 
theſe parts of Land, although barren and pro- 
ducing no kind of thing for the food of man 
or beafts, may nor be reckoned in the number 
of thoſe which are altogether unprofitable, 
being of good uſe inthe parts far diſtant trom 
the Sea, where they can have no Sea-coaler, 
and where Woods arc wanting, nor well live. 
Some of theſe dry, or red Bogs, as commonly 
they are called (the firſt, in compariſon of tholt 
whereof preſencly ſhall be os , the other, 
becauſc the cacth in them for the moſt part is 
reddiſh, and ovcr-grown with Moſs of the 
ſame colour) arc in ſome parts of a valt extent; 
inſtance that by the Shanon-ſide, begioning 
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© down towards Limmerick , which being 


SeR. 2. Of the dry Heatbs. 
There are ſome dry Heaths in Ireland, for 
je moſt parton the mountains, and very few 
che plain countries ; to the contrary of En= 
gland , where , as well as in Netherland, Ger- 
many,and other countries, thoſe Heaths on plain 
ground are very common in ſundriepartsof the 
land, and many of them ofa greatextent, ha- 
wg very many miles in compals ; and where any 
dry Heaths are in Ireland, the land for the 
moſt part is not alrogether barren, bur graffy be- 
tween and at the bottome of the heath ; ſo as the 
heath being burne (a thing much uſed inftceland 
both by the Englifh and Iriſh) the land bringerh 
reaſonable good and ſweet grals, fit for ſheep to 
feed on ; and with a little extraordinary labour 


and coſts —_ to bear corn. 

Others of theſe Heaths are graſſic, having the 
grak growing not all over among the heath, but 
in{paces by ir ſelf: as upon the Heath berween 
thetown ot Kildare and the Life; which is fa- 
mous over all Ireland by thename of the Cur- 
wgh of Kildare, being a hilly ground, ar its 
higheſt neer the ſaid town , from thenceto- 
wards the Liffe deſcending by degrees , abour 
three miles long,and two or three broad , divi- 
dd into rowes, of heath and graſs; whichbeing 
ano great breadth , and many in number, doe 
yby the fide one of another throughout the 


thole earth, each of thoſe rowes — - 
el 
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ſelf in] from the one end of the Currog 
eo the other, The rowes of Heath are about ; 
ftorie caft over in ſome places, in ſome 'more,jn 6. 
thers leſs: but thoſe of graſs a good deal narroy. 
er than the others, being alwayes alike green and 
dry, in the winter as well as the ſummer, and 
clothed with ſhort graſs , but very ſweet and 
good , very convenient for ſheep to feed on; of 
the which alwaies in time of peace, a very great 
number is grazing here , the whole Currogh be. 
ing a Commons. 


Sedt. 3. Of the Wet Bogs 

The places barren through ſaperfluous moi- 
ſture,are bogs called by the Iriſh Moones,where- 
of Ireland is full. There is three or four diffe 
rent ſorts of them; graſſy, watery, muddy,and 
Hafſocky , as appeareth more largely by the fol 
lowing deſcription. Bur the Engliſh Iriſh have 
given the name of Bog, not only to the wet, of 
which we are now to treat , but aſwell to the 
turf moores of all ſorts, not excepting the red 
bog , which in moſt places is firm enough to 
beara man, orunſhod nagge going over it, but 
Is not for any great weight, But we ſhall inthe 
following chapters ſpeak in order-of the four 
ſorts of wet bggs , which above wee have menti- 
oned, and afterwards in its due place treat of the 

eurfand red moores,as occafion ſhall require. 


SeA. 4. Of the Graffie Bugs ; 
The grafſy Bogs are all over covered with 


graſs , looking fair and pleaſant, as if rhey were 

dry ground and goodly meadowes ; whereb 

many , who not knowing the nature of th 
placch, | 
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Ooh places , and becauſe of the greeneſs ſuſpeRing no 

ut 2 evil, goe into them to their great trouble , and 

many times to the extreme danger of - their 

lives , for the earth being very ſpongy can bear 

no iveight, bur as well men as beaft, afſoon as 

they ſet foot on it doe fink to the ground, ſome 

knee deep, others” to the  waſt , and many over 

head and ears : forall or moſt bogs in-lreland 

having underneath a hard and firm gravell are 

not of an equal] depth, which in ſome is only of 

ewo or three feet, in others five, fix or more, in 

ſomuch that thoſe who fall into the deepeſt places 

oftheſe bogs, can hardly eſcape, but for the moſt 

ol- F part doe periſh,being pittifſully ſmothered. 

Tt | Some of theſe bogs, doe ſo dry up inthe fum- 

” mer that they may be paſſed without danger; 
ol- 


the which in particular falleth out in the great 
Mountaines in Munſter in the county of Kerry, 

we called Stew-Logher, upon which all kind of cat- 
of | tle doe graſe the ſummer long being every where 
he | full of good and fiveet graſs , knee deep in moſt 
ed __ whereof not the tenth part being caten 
for if all the cartle of that P rovince were dri- 

ut F ven thither and lefr all the ſummer upon, the 
he F place it would hardly be conſumed ) the reſt is 
ur led when the wet weather cometh in, and 
i- | fayeth the rain-water ſrom deſcending; through 
ie which the ground rotteth in that manner ,- that 
a I long it is unpaſſable for men and 
Bat the deepeſt bogs are unpaſſable in the ſum- 
mer as well az in the Ont yet moſt of them 
have firm places, in narrow pathe, & in ſome lar- 
ger parcels ; by the meanes whereof thole, unts 
they are known, can croſs them from 
_— One 
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 onefidetoanother, where others who are not 
uſed to them doc not know in what part to 
ſcrone ſtep ; in which nimble trick, called 
commonly treading of the Bogs, moſt Iriſh 
are very cxpert , as having becn traincd up 
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in it from their infancy. | 
The firm places in » or bur lightly I bei 
ſhaking ther, tremble tor a great way, which | wa 
hath given them the name of Shaking-Bogs; Þ ini 
and where they are but of a ſmall compaſs, ÞI the 
Quagmires. are 
Ile 

Se&. 5. Of the Watery-Bogs, and of hig 

the Miry-Bogs. Shi 

The Watery-bogs are likewiſe clothed with I bv 
Graſs, but the water doth nor fink altogether I dei 


into them, as into the former, bur remaineth 
in part ſtanding on the rop(in the ſame man- 
ner as in ſome of the Graflie-bogs, and in all 
the low Paftares and Meddows of Holland) 
by reaſon whereof theſe Bogs are not dange- 
rous ; for every one at the firlt fight may cally 
rifceen them from the firm ground. 

*Theſe two forts are in many parts found 
apart,end in others mixt and interlaced ; and 
likewife parcels both of the one and the other 
are found up and down in the Moory-heaths 
and Red-bogy. 

Both theſe ſorts, as well the watery as the 
Green-Boggs,yeeld for the moſt part very good 
Turf, much betrer than the Red-Bogs, where- 
of more ſhall be ſpoken hereafter. 

The Miry-Bogs do conſiſt of meer Mud and 
Mire, with vcry little or no graſt uponchem- 
Theſc are commonly of a very (mall compaſs, 
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Chap.13. Irelend: Natural Hiſtory — 
whereas moſt pare of 'the other two arc ofa 


notable extent, and ſome of ſeveral miles in. 
Jength and breadth. 


SeR. 6. Of the Haſſockie-bogs. 
Hafſockie-bogs we call thoſe, whoſe ground 
being miry and muddy is covercd over with 
watcr a foot or two deep,in ſome places more, 
inochers leſs ; ſo as ene would ſooner take 
them for Loughs, were it not that they 
are very thick over-ſpread with little Tufrs or 
lets, the which conhiſting of Reeds, Rutſhes, 
high ſower Graſs, and ſometimes with little 
Shrubs, for the moſt partare very ſmall, and 
have but a few feet in compaſs ; fs of them 
being of the bigneſs of a reaſonable big cham- 
ber. Theſe little Hers or Tufts being b many 
in number, and ſpread -over all the Bog, there 
remaineth nothing between them buc greac 
Plaſhes of water (in regard whereof theſe Bogs 
might well be called ws Pn in ſome 
places wider, in-others. narrower, 1o ay from 
teonemnen may well ſtep or leap to the other; 
that which thoſe who' arc expert in it know 
bow to dovery nimble, and fo to run from 
one part-of the Bog to another : For the roots 
of the Ruſhes, Recder, and other things grow- 
ing on choſe Tufts, arcfo interwoven, that 
they can cafily bear aman who lightly crcad- 
ah upon chem, although they have very little 
ah, and arc wondrous ſpungy ; ſo as they, 
whenthe water being drained, the Bog is dci- 
&d cound about, may cafily be plucked from 
te ground. 
Tac Engliſh inhabiting in Ircland have 
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giventheſe Tufts the name of Hafſocks, al 
this ſort of Bogs, Haſſocky-bogs: Of whit 

' Bogs Munſter and other Provinces are not 
rogether free, but moft of them are found i; 
Leinſter,eſpecially in.Kings and Queens-car 
ty, where alſo che othtr ſorts of Bogs are ve 

' common: 3 whereas :otherwiſe Connaught j 
generally fuller of Bogs than any of the othe 
Provinccs.. 210 
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- CHAP. XIV 
Original of- the Bogs in Ireland ; and 
. the manner 'of Drajning them, 
praGiſed there by the En- 
gliſh Inhabitants. 


+ _ $e&&, I. of the orginall of Bog: is $04 , 
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V -- few of the Wer-bogs in Ireland” are 

- ſuch by any naturall'property,-or primi» 

- © tive conſtitudion, butthrough the ſaperfiuonz 

- 0 | moyftare thatin length bf time-bath beenge 

-— --. - » thered thercin, whether zitbave; ics original! 

-__— Within the 'placc it:felf ov be come thirher 

}-- | from Jwithour. The: firſt: of: theſe two caſes 

'  taketh place in'the/ moſt part of the Graſſe 

bogs, which ordinarily arc occaſioned by 

Springs 3 the which ariſing in great-number 

out of ſome parcel of ground, and'findiug noF® 
iffue, do by degrers ſoak through, andbringit 

. tothat rottenneſs and ſpungineſe, which ne-W®- 

verthcleſs is not a little increaſed through _ 
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therain water comming co that of the Springs: 

\ Buc the ewo other ſorts, viz. the Warteric and 
Haffockic-bogs, are in ſome places cauſed by the- 
{ ind rain-water onely , as in others through brooks 
inJ and nay 96% nn into _ , and inſome 
ore tbrouy rogether ; wheretnto many times 
ti Nh the caule of the Grafli-bogs, ro wic 
hell the tore of Springs withip the very ground z and 
all this in places , where or through the ſiru- 
ation of chem, and by reaſon of their even plain- 
nels or hollowneſs , or through ſome vuther im- 
pediment, the water hath no tree paſſage away, 
but remainerh wichin thez , aud 1o by degrees 
zrneth them into Bogs. | 


Seft. 2. Retchleſneſs of the Triſb,cnſe of moſt 
of the Be 18. Of trees found in Bags. .- 
Sothat it may cafily be comprehendedy, that 
whoſo could drain the water, and tor the tucare 
prevent the gathering thereof , might reduce 
nol of the Bugs in Ireland to firm land q and 
preſerve them in that conditiun. Bur this harh 
dever been known to the Iraſh, or it ic was, they 
dever went about ic, bur to the contrarie let dat- 
more & more of Rt goon land grow boggy 
their caceleſnefs, whereby allo mgft 
g Bogs at larit a Ip * 
is being otherWiſe evident enc 5 ma 
linher be confirmed by. the whole bodies * 
hes, which ordinarily arc found by the turf 
uggers very deepjaithe ground, as well of other 
es, as of Haſelys likewiſe chey meet ſoimerimes 
the very Nars thema(clves 1n quamtity, 
;which, Jooking- very fair and whole ac the 
de, as itthey Ms a ny 
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and deeper ( the carth of that Bogalmoſt every 


Irelands Naturall Hiſtory, Chap.14 
have no kernell within the fame , through th 
great length of time beeing conſumed and tur- 
ned into filth. 

And it is worthie of obſervation, that treer, 
& truncks of trees, are in this manner found not 
only in the Wet bogs, bur even in the Heathy ones 
or Red bogs, as by name in that by the Shanan- 
fide, wherot hath been ſpoken above:in which bop 
the turf diggers many times doe find whole Firr- 
treesdeep in theground ; wherher it be that thoſe 
trees, being fallen, are by degrees ſunk deeper 
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where being very loole and ſpungy , avitisin 
all ſuch Bogs)or that the earth in length obrime 
bee grown over them. 


' SeR. 3. Draining of the Bogs-pratiiſed by the _ 
 Engliſb in Ireland. 1 
But as the Iriſh have been extreme cath 
in this, ſo the Engliſh , introduces of all good 
things in Ireland ( tor which that brutiſh nation 
from time to time hath rewarded them with un- 
thankfulnes, hatred, and envy , and lately with 
a horrible and bloody conſpiracie, tending to 
their utter deſtruQion ) have {er their induftric 
at work tor to remedy it, and having confidered 
the nature of the Bogs, and how poſlible it wa 
to reduce many of them unto good land, did 
ſome yeares fince begin to goe about ir ali 
over the land, and that with very good ſuccels ine 
fo as 1 know Gentlemen , who turned into firm 
land three or four hundred acres of Bog , andinſiſiur 
Caſe that this dereftable rebellion had not come 
between, ina few yeares thers-would ſcarce haveWBling 
been lcfc oneacre of Bog, of What: was: in 4 
Sx; . __ 
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lands and poſſeſſiion of the Engliſh ; except 
onely "thoſe places whoſe ſttuarion is alto- 
gether repugnant to draining, becauſe that the 
water either —_—_ the hollowneſs of the 
lace, as in theincloſed valleyes and dcep dales 
the hils and mountaines, or through 
theroo great evennels & plainneſs of the ground, 
not inclining to any one part more than a- 
nother, cannot be drawn away ar all; and except 
{ach parcels as needs muſt have been kept for turf, 
and Red bogs who are very unfit for draining, for 
the trenches being made, the earth on both ſides 
will fnk into them again,and choak them up. 
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Set. 4. Profit reaped Ly the drairing of Bogs. 
This draining of the Bogs as it tended not a 
little to the generall good of the whole land, 
by amending of the Air ( wherof we ſhall have 
zhon to fay more in ſome other placeJand 
otherwiſe, ſo it brought great profit unto the 
Authors, for the land or ſoil of the Bogs being 
inmoſt places good of it ſell, and there befides 
ny; enriched by the lying till and the ſoa» 
Ing in of the water for the ſpace of ſo many 
yares, the ſame being dryed through the drai- 
ng ot the water, is found to be very fit either 
whave corn ſowed upon , or to be turned into 
ures ; making alſo excellent meadowes: ſo as 
who have tried that, doe affirm, that the 
adowes gained our of che Bogs might be com- 
ed with chevery beſt of their other meadowes, 
Sthany rimes furpafſed the ſame in goodneſs:& 
Itook place chiefly in the Grafſebogs or Shak- 
Ml : 66 awe fruitfulneſs jn this particular, 
9 ol itull production- of very ſweet and 
| ES _ deep 
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1316 Ireland: Naturall Hiſtory, Chap.y, 
-M , after the draining off the water 
— wonderfull ; and all this withow 

any other tronble or cofts beftowed upon thek 
Me<ddows, than that they dunged them the firf 

year, to-warm them the better, and the ſooner, 

and more thoroughly to amend the remainder 

of that coldneſs and rawnels contrafted 
through that long and conſtant continuance 

the water upon them; after which once dunging, 


afterwards for a good many yeares nothing elle 
needed to be done to them. 


Sc. 5. The manner of draining the Bogs. 


This draining of the Bogs was performed inf}, 
the manner following. On that fide of the Bog, 
where the ground was ſomewhat (loaping, they 
cut a broad deep Trench, beginning it in thelfls, 
firm ground, and advancing it unto the entrance ng 
of the Bog, into which Trench che water would 
fink out of the next parts of the Bog in great #þ, 
bundance. and that many times ſo ſuddenly, 
it agreac fluce had been opened, ſo as the labot 
rers were conſtrained to run out of ic with 
ſpced, leſt the force of the water ſhould ove 
whelm and carry them away. Some part of t 
Bog being by this meanes grown reaſonable dr 
within a {hore ſpace of time,opportunity there 
was miniſtred to advance the rench further inte 
the Bog ; ard ſo by little and little they went ot 
with it untill at Jaſt they carryed it quite acrol 
the Bog, from the one {ide to the other : Andi» 
having done this, they made a great many letie 
Trenches vut of the main one, on both fideo 
the 'ame 3 the which bringing the water from al 
the parts of ths Bug uito the main Trench, dic 
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alice while empty the B ig of all its ſuper- 
fluous moyſture, and turn it into gocd and firm 


ground. 


Se 6. Obſervation about the falling and ſetling 

of the Bogs at 1beir draining. 

The Green or Graſſie- bogs, the which having 
all their moyfture and water inwardly, are therc= 
wonderfully ſwelled and puft up,uſe by means 

this draining to fall very much, and to grow 
agreat deal lower, and that not only apparent- 
ly, fo that the ground which before the drayning 
mas five or fix feet high, commeth at laſt ro be 
not above two or three feet high ; bur ſometimes 
Þ ſuddenly, and within the ſpace of four ard 
ty, or eighe and forty houres ; whereas or - 
linarily that uſeth ro come to paſs in greater 
Yegth of cime ; and although the ground by 
aling in this manner, may ſcem thereby to have 
en ſubjeR to return to its former boggy cond'- 
Wion on the leaſt occaſion; neverthelels there was 
danger of that, as long as the Trenches were 
tpt open, and thereby rhe paſſ+ye kept free for 
'T"We water, which from time to time would from 

ll parts of the drayned Bog Þ- linking into 

gm. This warer, as at the firſt draining, (o ever 

&, was by the main Trench carryed unto ſome 

wk, River, or Lough, according as one or 0- 

rof them was ne xr :t hand, and the ftcuation 
beland wcu!d give opportunity. 
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Irelands Naturall Hiſtor 5 ? Chap, Ti 
CHAP.XV. 
Of the Woods in Ireland. 


Sea. 1 Woods in Ireland are reckoned amorg 
the barren lands, and tie recon thereof. 
A Monegft the barren parts of Ireland the 
Woods muſt alfo be counted, according to 
the uſua]ldivifion of the lands of that Kingdom, 
whereby reckoning for fruitfull onely the Med- 
dows, Arable-grounds,and Paſtures, they count 
all the reſt for barren, comprehending them wr 
der theſe three genera)l heads, Bugs , Barren- 
Mountain?, and Woods. Which divihkon.asit 
in the mouth of all them that have any;inhght 
iato the matters of that Land, and do, or haveli 
ved tlheje, fo ir is further confirmed by a number 
of Writings and Monuments , both of ancien 
ter times, and late ones, in the which. it i 
very commonand familiar : As for inftance 

appear by thoſe ſeveral Atts, which fince this] 
cbellion of the Iriſh have been made by thePar 
I:xment of England in the bchalf of theAdvents 
rerwho have layd our their monyes for the re 
cm of the revolted parts of that King 

OM. \ 

For although the land which the Woods dot 
take up, Isin it felf very gocd in moſt places 
2rd :p&to bear both Corn and Graſs plentit 
(wh reof more ſhall be ſayd by ard by) yet 
long as the Woods remain ftanding,it is unfit nc 
only to be made cither Arable or Meddow ( 
ih it ſelf is moſt evident ) but even for Paſture 
by reaſon of the overmuch moyſture, the roc 
of tlc trees ffazing the rain-water, ſo as it bay 
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il Cap.15: Irelands Natural Hiſtory. I bs 
notthe liberty to paſs away readily, and their 
fems and branches hindering the tree acceſs of 
the Wind and Sun, whereunto cometh in many 
parts the grounds own waterineſs, occafioned by 
Sorings there arifing, and by its fituation apt for 
the gathering and keeping of water, which ma- 
tech them fpr the moſt part ſo muddy and bog- 
_—_ cattle cannot conveniently feed. in 


Seft. 2. Foods much diminiſbed in Treland ſince 
the firſt comming in of the Engliſb. 
en. | 1n antient times, and as long as the land was 
: inthe full poſſeſſion of the Iriſh themſelves, all 
Ireland was very full of. Woods on every fide, as 
1; eridently appeareth by the writings of Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, who came into lre)Jandupon the firft 
ueft, in the company of Henry the ſecond , 
. x King of England, in the year of our Saviour a 
deven hundred ſeventy and one. But the Engliſh 
having ſetled themſelves in the land, did by de- 
greeggreatly diminiſh the Woods infall thepla- 
& where they were maſtere, partly to deprive the 
Theeves and Rogues, who uſed co Jurk in the 
of Voods in great numbers, of their refuge and 
"Yuri les, and partly to gain the greater 
lod (cope of profitable lands. For the trees being 
ardown, the roots ſtubbed up, and the land 
ted and tilled according to exigency,the Woods 
moſt part of Ireland may be reduced nor only 
very good Paſbares, but allo to excellent Ara» 
and: Meddow. 

ret} Through theſe two cauſes it is come to paſs in 
oe8*ipace of many years, yea of ſome Apes, thar 
afar part of Woods, which the Engliſh 
” I 4 found 
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ND — TrelandiRetweall Hier, Chaph 
f,md in Ireland at their firſt arrival Xe 


quite deſtroyed, ſo as nothing at all remainah of 
them at this time. | 


Seft-3. Diminiſhing of the Woods during 
the loſt Peace. 

Andeven fince the ſubduing of the laſt grat 
Rebc11i..n of the Iriſh before this, under the cons 
duftt of the Earl of Tirone ( overthrown in the 
laſt yeares of Queen Elizabeth by her Viceroy 
Sir Charles Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, and after- 
wards Earl of Devonſhire) and during this lait 
Peace of about forty years (the longeft that Ire- 
land ever enjoyed, both before and fince the 
comming in of the Engliſh ) the remaining 
Woods have very much been diminiſhed, andin 
ſundry places quite deſtroyed, partly for the rei- 
ſon Jait mentioned, and partly for the wood and 
timber it ſelf, not for the ordinary vſes of buil- 
ding and firing ( the which ever having been a- 
foot, are not very conſiderable in regard of what 
now we ſpettt of ) but to make merchandiſe, 
and for the making of Charcoal for the [ron- 
works, As for the firſt, ] have not heard that 
great timber hath ever been uſed co be fem out 
of Ireland in any great quantity , nor in any 01 
dinary way of Traftick ; bur onely Pipe-ſtaver, 
and the like, of which good tore hath been uſed 
to be made, and fent our of the Layd, even in 
former times, but never in that vaſt quantity, nor 
ſo conſtantly as of late years, and dixing the alt 
Peace, wherein it was grown one of the ording 
ry merchandable commodities of the country, 
ſo as a mighty Trade was driven in them: and 
whole ſhip-loads ſcent iuto forrein gountrie 
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yearly 3 which as it brought great profit to the 
jetaries, {0 the felling o na pgs wg 
of trees every year as were empl that w 
did make a great deftruftion of the Woods: be. 
tra& of time. As for the Charcoal, ic is incre- 
dible what quantity thereof is conſumed by one 
it | lon-work in a year : and whereas there was ne- 
1» | ver an Iron-wprk in Ireland before, there hath 
he & beep a very great number of them erefted fince _ 
y | thelaſt Peace in ſundry parts of every Province ; 
r- & che which to furniſh conſtantly with Charcoales, 
it © it wasneceffary from time to time to fell an in- 
e- | finitenumber of crees , all the Jopings and wind- 
he I fals being not ſufficienc for it in the leaſt man- 


1 Rk | 

in Set. 4+ Great part of Ireland very bare of 
ta Woeds at this time. — 
nd 


i- Through the aforeſayd canſes Ireland hath 
a- | been made ſo bare of Woods in many parts, that 
hat I the inhabitants do not onely warit wood for fi- 
of, | ring (being therefore conſtrained @ make ſhift 
n- © wich turf, or ſea-coal, where they are not too 
ut if farfrom the fea) but even timber for building , 
ut Ef fo as they are neceſſitated to ferch it a good way 
o1- i off, to chetr grear charger, eſpecially in places 
where it neuft be brought by land: And in 
ſome parts you- may travell whole dayes long 
Kithout ſeeing any woods or trees except a few 
out Gentlemens houſes ; as namely from Dub- 
lin, and from places that are ſome miles further 
whe South of it, to Tredagh, Dundalk, the 
Nurie, and as far as Dremore; in which whole 
extent of land, being above threeſcore miler, 
me doth not come nearany woods worth the 
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/ + . and Queens-county,all three in that Province, 
 arethroughont ful of Woods, ſome whereof 
ce are many miles long and broad. And part of 


, two Countries called Killulta and Kilwarlin; 
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ſpeaking of, and in fome parts thereof yoa 

not fee ſo much as one tree in many 
miles. For the great Woods which the Maps 
doe repreſent; unto us upon the Mountains be- 
tween” Dundalk: and the _ are Quite vani« 
ſhed, there being nothing lett of them theſe 
many years fincc, bur one only tree, ſtanding 
cloſe bythe highways at the very top of one 
of the Mountains, ſo as it may be ſecn a great 
js. gp aud therefore ſerveth travellers tor a 
INArk. 


Se. 5. Many great Woods ſtill left 

| in Ireland. » XX 

Yet notwithſtanding the great deſtruRion 
of the Woods in Ireland, occafioned by the a- 
forcſayd- cauſes, there are ftill ſundry great 
Woods remaining, and that not onely in the 
other Provinces, bat even in Leinſter it (elf. 
For the County of Wickloe, Kings-county , 
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the Counties of Wexford and Carloe are like- 
wiſe-greatly furniſhed with them. 

InUiſer = Gro be great Forreſts in the Goun- 
ty of Donegall, and in the North-part of Ti- }| 0 
ronc,in - IEEE a Glankankin. Alſo 
ir the County of Fermanagh, along Lough- 


| Earne;: in the County of Antrim. ; and in the 


North-part of the County of Down ; in the 


befides ſeverall other lefſer Woods in ſundry 
_ of that Province. But the County 


uth, and far the greateſt part of the Gon | 


a. I of Down, Armagh, Monaghan, and Cavan (all, | 

y Þf in che fame Province of Ulſter ) are almoſt na 

s Þ yery where barcz not onely of Woods, but of 
þ 

[ 
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all ſorts of T rees, even in places which in the ' 
beginning of this preſent Age, in the War 
with Tirone, were encumbred with great and 

s || thick Forrefſts, , 

c In Munſter where the Engliſh,eſpecially the 

t | Earl of Cork, have made great havock of the 

« | Woods during the laſt Peace, there be ſtill ſun- 
dry great Foreſts remaining in the Counties of 
Kerry, and of Tipperary; and even in the 
County of Cork, where the greateſt deftrution 
therof hath bin mAde,ſome greatWoods are yet 

n F remaining, there being alſo ſtore of ſcattered 

- | Woods both in thac County , and all the Pro- - 

t FF vince over, | - 

c Connaught is well ſtored with trees in moſt + << 

s parts, but hath very few Foreſts or great /#. Zr=cc 1 

» | Woods, except in the Counties of Maio and /7,,. 


/ Sligo. 
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, of the Mines in Ireland, and in particular 

G of the Iron-wines. 


e Set.1. All the Mings in Ireland diſcovered 

c by the New-Engliſh. > 4 
He Old-Engliſh- in Ireland, that is, thoſe /-- A=yw—t# 

FA my _ _ in _ the ow of the as 
onqueſt, untill the beginning of Queen». i @ 
Elzzabeths Reign, have been ſo plagued Ao / cans | 


ob on nba 
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l Wars from time to time, one While int«ftine 
among themſelyes,and another whil- with the 
Iriſh, that they could ſcarce ever find the op- 
portunity of ea for Mines, and ſearching 
out the Metals hidden in the bowels of the 
Earth. And the Iriſh themſelves, as being one 
of the moſt barbarous Nations of the whole 
earth, have at all times been ſo far from ſeek- 
ing out any, that cven in theſe Jaft years, and 
fincethe Engliſh have begun to diſcover ſome, 
none of them all, great nor ſmall, at any time 
hath applyed himfſclf to that buſineſs, or in the 
leaſt manner farthered it. 
So thatall the Mines which to this day are 
! found out in Ireland, have been diſcovered (at 
; leaft as forto make any uſe of them ) by the 
; New-Engliſh, that is, ſuch as are come in du- 
{ Ting, and ſince the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Severall whereof having begun to give their 
minds to it during the laſt Peace, haveina 
— few years found out a great many Iron-Mines 
in ſundry parts of the Kingdom , and alſo 
ſome of Lead and Silver ; which greatly con- 
firmeth the opinion of many knowing per- 
ſons, who hold that the Mountains of Ireland 
are full of Metals, and that if the ſame indu- 
ſtry and diligence had been uſed by the inha- 
bitants of that Country in former Ages, as 
there hath been fince the beginning of the pre- 
ſent, many more Mines might have becn dit- 
covered, not only of the fame Minerals as have 
been found out hitherto, but of others alſo , 
and perhaps even of Gold it ſelf. 
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SeR. 2. Grounds to beleeve 1bat there are 
4 ENT Nu —_ ” 
eeve many will think it very unlikely, 
that there ſhould be any Gold-miney in Iceland ; © 7 
but a credible perſon hatt given me to under- //, vccu 
ſtand , that one of his acquaintance had vera -// - 
times afſured him, that our of a certain riveler** 
in the County of nether-Tirone, called Miola z.- FN - 
(the which rifing in the Mountains Slew-galen,/.,. M 26444 
and pafling by the village Maharry , falleth into 4 ,utel 
the North-weſt corner of Lough-Neaugh , cloſe/* FM 
by the place where the River Band commeth b 
, I out off It ) hee had gathered about onedram of - 
wh gold; concluding thereby, that in the afore- 
. I faid Mountains rich Gold-mines doe lye hidden. 
| For it is an ordinary thing for rivers, which 
take their originall in gold- bearing mountains, 
. | © carry Gold mix. with their ſand ; the which 
; | may bee confirmed by many inftances, and 
. | to lay nothing of ſeverall Rivers of that kind, 
; | mentioned by S1qbc, *liny,& other old Geogra- 
phers and Hiſtorians, nor of FaQulus and Here 
mut in Lydia, and T agus in Spain , whereof all 
the old Poets are full; ir is certain, that in our 
my times ſeverall rivers in Germanie, as the 
i, Sala, and others,doe carrie gold, 
md have it mixed with 'their ſands 3 out of the 
which by the induftry of man it is colleQed. 


Seft. 3. Three ſorts of Iror.-mines in Ireland: 
and firſt of the firſt ſort, Bog-mme. 
to let alone uncertain conjeAures, andto 
Ontent our ſelves with the Mines that are al- 
mdy diſcovered , we will in order ſpeak of 


de 


; three ſortsthe firft is called Bog-mine, the* other 
; Rock-mine, and the third with fcverall name: 
' Whirc-mine,Pin-mine, and Shel-mine. | 
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them, and begin with the Iron-mines. Ot them 
there are three ſorts in Ireland,for inſomeplaces 
the Oar of the Iron is drawn out of Moores and 
Bogs, in others it is hewen out of Rocks, andin 
others it is digged out of Mountains : of which 


The firſt ſort, as wee have faid, and ay the name 
it ſelf doth ſhew, isfound in low and boggic 
places, out of the waich ir is raiſed with very 
little charge , as lying not deep at all, commonly 
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on the ſuperficies of theearth, and about'a for i ®' 
in thickneſs, This Oar is very rich of merll, a 
and that very good and tough , nevertheleſs in ha 
the melting it muſt be mingled with ſome of if 
the Mine or Oar of ſome of the other ſorts : for pr 


elſeitis roo harſh, aud keeping the furnace too 
hot, it meltech -00 ſuddenly , and ſtoppetrh the 
mouth of the furnace, or, to uſe the workmens 
own expreſſion choaketh the furnace. Whileſt 
this Oar is new, it is ofa yellowiſh colour, and 
the ſubſtance of irc ſomewhat like unto clay, 
but if you ler i: lye any long time in the open 
air, it groweth not only very dry, as the clay u- 
ſeth to doe, but moldereth and diffolveth of it 
ſelf, andfalleth quice ro duſt or fand , and that 
of a blackiſh or black-brown colour. 

Set. 4» Of the ſecond ſort of Iron-mine, called 

Rock-mine. | 

The ſecond fort , that which is taken out of 
Rocks, being a hard and meer ſtony fubſtance, 
of a dark and ruftie colour, doth not lye ſcare» 
red in ſeverall places, but is a pieceof the very 
rock,of the which it is hewen: which Rock being 


— 
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covered over With earth, is within equallie e- 
where ofthe ſame ſubſtance; ſo as the whole 

Rock, and every parcell thereof, is Oar of Iron. 


This Mine, as well as the former, is raiſed with 


lictle trouble, for the Iron-rock being full of 
joints, is with pick-axes cafily divided and bro- 
ken into pieces of what bigneſs one will : which 
by reaſon of the ſame joints, whereof they are 
fullevery where , may eafily be broke into other 
lefſer pieces; as that is neceſſary, before they 
be pur into the furnace, 
is Mine or Oar is not altogether fo rich 
a the Bog-mine, and yeelderh very brictle fron, 
hardly fic for any thing elſe , but ro make plows 
ſhares of it ( from whence the name of colt» 
ſhare Iron is given unto it ) and therefore 
ſeldom melted alone, but mixed with the firſt 
othe third ſort. ee] 
Ot this kind hitherto there hath but two 


Mines been diſcovered in Ireland, the one in | 
Munſter , neer the town of Tallo , by the Earl 


of Cork his Iron works ; the other in Leinſter, in 
Kings county , in a place called Deſert land , be- 
ing to one Serjeant Major Piggot, which 
isof ſo great a compals, that before thisre- 
lon it farniſhed divers great Iron-works, and 
wuld have furniſhed many more, withoutany 
table diminution 3 ſeeing the deepeft pits thar 
been yer made in it, were not above ewo 
ds deep. The land, under which this rock ly- 
, is very good and fruitful, as much as any o» 
der {and thereabouts, the mold being generallie 
Wo feet and ewo and a half, andin many pla- 
athree feer deep. 
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SeQ. 5. Of the third ſort of Iron-mine. 


The third fort of Iron-mine is digged out of 

the mountains,in ſeverall parts of the Kingdome; 

— in Vifter, in the County ot Fermanagh , upon 

[ Lough Earne;in the Councy of Cavan, in aplace 

'  _..,.-- Called Douballie, in a drie mwuntain ; and in the 

County of Neth«t-Tirone,by the fide of the rive 

_ Ter Lifhan, not farre from Lough Neangh; 

at the four ofthe ntauntains Slew-galen men- 

tioned by us upon an other occaſion, in the 
beginning at this Chapter: in Leinſter, in Kin 

countie , hard by Mountmelick 3 and in 

Queens-countie, two miles from Mountrath :}f V 

in Connaught; in Tomcund or the County cd} ”' 

Clare, fix miles from Limmerick ; in the Coun i 

ty of Roſcumen , by the fide of Lough AJ 

len ; and in the County of Letrim, on the Eaft-f 

| fide of the ſaid Lough , where the mountains ar ®! 

ſo full of this metall , that thereof it hath gor inf 
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=, Iriſh the name of $':w Neren, that is, Mountain bor 
FA/racſ1 of Iron : and in the Province of Munflec alſo infl | 
- © / ſundry places. gt] 
F42-04 4+) This ſortis ofa whitiſh or gray colour, like] 7 
' that ofaſhes ; and one needs not take much pain 
; ; for to find icout, for the mountaines which doe 
FRF contain ic within themſelves, doe common! 
j- bew ir of their own accord, ſo as one may {Þ®d: 
+ 0g thereof at the very apa in = 19e 20 
442 Or the mohneains, beeing not very broad , og ua 
3 4 of great ſength, and Os divers in on@# n: 
place, five or fix ridges the one above the othergy® M 


, /, Levy ridges of earth between them. =, * 
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Theſe Veins or Ridges are valgarly called 
Pins, from whence the Mine hath the name of 
Pin-mine 3 being alſo cl] ed White- mine, be- 
tf caule of its whitiſh coluur ; and She!-mine, foe + 
ne; | che following reaſon * for this (ſtuff or Or being 

neicher looſe or ſoft. as earth or clay, neither firm 
ws and hard as ſtone , is of a mid_.lle ſubſtance bc- 
the eween both , ſomewhat like unto Slate, compo- 
Ive 
ph; 
Che 
the 
; 
in 


ſed of ſhels of ſcales , the which do Jlye one upon 
another , and may be ſeparated and taken aſunder 
eaſily , withont any great force or trouble, 
This ſtuff is digged our 7 the ground in Jumps” 
of the bigneſs of a manshead,bigger, or leſs , ac- 
| cording as the Vein aſſordeth opportunitie. 
h :& Within every one of theſe lumps, when the Mine 
y off very rich and of the beſt ſort (for all the Oar of _ 
an. this kind 18not of <quall goodneſs, ſome yee]d- 
A ing more and better Iron than other ) lyeth a 
aft. f {mall Kerne!l, which hath the name of Hony- 
zrff comb given to it , becaaſe ic is full of licele holes, 
inl in the ſame manner as that ſubſtance whereof ir 
ing borrowerh its appelJacton. I 
The Iron comming of this Oar is not bricrle, 
that of the Rock-mine, but rough, and in ma* 
by places as good as any Spaniſh Iron, 


Sect. 6. [ron-works erefed by the Engliſh. . WM 
The Engliſh having diſcovered theſe Mines, \ 
adeavourcd to inprove the ſame,& to make pro= + , 
Witof them,and conſequently ſeverall Iron-works 5 . 
WW vere erctted by them in ſundry pars of the Land, @, ,. 
8 namely by the Earl of Cork in divers places | \ © \. 
Munſter ; by Sr Coarles Coot in the Counties | * <. 
MB Roſcomen and Lerrim, in Connaughe, and | $ 
(Fi Leinfter by OY in Queens=county z'byy þ «+ W. 
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the Earl of London-derry at Ballonakill, in 
the ſayd County ; by the Lord Chancelour 
Sit Adam Loftus, Vicount of Ely, at Mounts 


| melik, in Kings-county ; -by Sir John Dum 


bar in Fermanagh, in Ulſter ; and another 
inthe ſame County, by the fide of Lough- 
Earnc, by Sir Leonard Bleverhaſſet ; in the 
County 'of Tomond, in Connaught, by ſome 
London-Merchants; betides ſome other Works 
in other places, whoſe firft Erc&ors have na 
come to my knowledge. 

In imitaticn of theſe have alſo been eretted 
divers Iron-works in ſundry parts of the ſex 
coaſt of Ulſter and Munſter, by perſons, who 
having no Mines upon or near their own 
Lands, had the Oare brought unto them 
ſea out of 'England ; the which they fou 
better cheap than if they had cauſed itto be 
fetched by land from ſome of the Mines with- 
in the land. And all this by Engliſh, whole 
induftry herein the Iriſh have been ſo far from 
imitating, as ſince the beginning of this Re- 
bellion they have broke down and quite de- 
moliſhed almoſt all the fore-mentioned Iron- 
_— as well thoſeof the one as of the orher 

ore. . 
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CHAP. XVIL 


» If of the Iron-works;their faſb jon, charges of 
a | exefting and mainteining them,end profit 
bl comming of them: With an exa# 


he deſcription of the manner 
. | of melting the Iron 
pn | in ibem. 


4 Sed. 1. The faſhion of the Ironworks. 


- fr faſhion of the Iron-works, of whoſe 
ercaion we have ſpoke in the end of the 
foregoing Chapterg is ſuch as followeth. Ac 
the-end of a great Barn ftandeth a huge Fur- 
nace, being of the height of a pike and a half, 
or more, and four-{quarc in fggure, but after 
the manner of a Mault-kiln, that is, narrow 
below,and by degrees growing wider towards 
the top, ſo as the compals of the mouth or the 
tp'is of many fathoms. This mouth is not 
corered, but open all over ; fo that the flame, 
vhen the farnace is kindled , rifting through 
hefarhe without 'any hindrance , may be ſeen 
great way off inthe night, and in the midſt 
of 'the darkneſs maketh a terrible ſhew to tra-- 

Klers, who do not know what it is. 

Theſe Ovens are not kindled with wood, 
r with ſea-coal, bue meerly vvith char-coal, 
miereof therefore they cotſume a huge quan- 
Fe ity: For the Furnace being once kindled, is 
er ſuffered to go out, but is continually 

a burning trom the one end of the year 

x other : And the proportion of the coals 
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tothe Oarc is very great: For the Mine would 
not melt without an exceeding hot fire ; the 
which that it may be th: more quick and vie- 
lent, it is continually blown day and night 
without ceafing by two vaft pair of bellows, 
the which reſting upun main peeces of timber, 7 
and with their pipes placed into one of the Þ 
fades of the Furnace, arc perpetually kept n Þ 
a&ion by the mcanes of a great wheel, which | ® 
being driven abuut by a little brook or wa fl 
ter-courſe,maketh them riſe and fall by turns} 4 
ſo that whilſt the one pair of bellows doch © 
ſwell and fill it ſelf with wind, th: otherdoth (Þ © 


bluw the ſame torth into the Furnace. y 
| W 

\ Set. 2. Of the leſſer Iron-works, called || © 
Bloomeries : Of the Hammer-works : th 


And of the Caſting works. 


—__ There is another and leſſer ſort of Iron- 

= works, mach different trom the former: For 
oe inſtead of a Furnace they uſe a Hearth therein,  ®' 
altogether of the faſhivn' of a Smiths Hearth, | £* 
whereon the Oare being layd in a great heap, 
it is covered over with' abundance of Char- | M 
coal, the which being kindled, is continually Fu 
blown by Bellows thatare moved by Wheeles by 
and Water-courtes, in the ſame manner as in Ve 
the other Works. 
Theſe Works, commonly called Bloomes ff ®+ 
ries , are in ulc, or were ſo betore this Rebel- tha 
lion in ſundry places ot the North-pares of ® 
Uiſter. ſeq 
Belides theſe two ſorts of Works, where od 
the Iron-minc is melted, there is a third for © 

| WIKI 
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where the Iron after the firſt melting is ham- 
mered out into Bars, of which we (hall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more inthe latter end of this 
phe preſent Chapter. 

There were alſo in ſome parts of Ireland 

& another kind of Iron-works , differing 
0m all the former, where the Iron was caft 
in | inco Ocdnance, Pots, ſmall round Furnaces, 

and other things 3 of which Works Mr C hre- 
fopher Wandſworth, Maſter of the Rolls of Ire- 
| land, and in his latter dayes Lord Deputy of 
þ | the ſlamecKingdom under the Earl of Scrafford, 
< | then Lord Lieutenant thereof , had one upon 
his lands by Idough in the County of Carive; 
whereof we cannot give the Reader any parti- 
culars, becauſe we have not yet been intormed 


thereof. 


Sed. 3. Comveriexcies requiſte to the 
erefting of an [ron-work. 

In the erec&ing ot thele Works men leck to 
make chem as near to the Mine as may be, to 
get the more profit by them : for the greater 
the diſtance is, the greater are the charges in 
having the Oare brought trom the Mine to the 
Furnace, eſpecial'y where all muſt be carried 
by land, the which duth fall our fo in far the 
moſt places. 

Burt many times one is neceflitated to make 
the Works a good way further trom the Mine, 
than otherwiſe one would, becauſe of the Was 
ter=courſes,the which being of very great con- 
ſequence in the wel!-ſertling of a Work, and 
adſolutely necefſary (the wheels bzing 11 mo- 
xd by water)thoſe pl:ces niuft be maCe choice = 
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.of; where ons may have the conveniency of 
* Water-courſes. And belides all this, regard 
muſt be had to the nearneſs' of the W 
partly by reaſon of the Timber, a great 
whereof isneceſſary for the ere&ing of one of 
theſe Workes, and chicfly for the Charcoals 
ſake, of which a vaſt quantity continually is 
requiſite, as before we have ſhewed. 


SeR. 4. The charges of erefting and 
maintaining an Iren-work. 

It is to be thferves that although there be 
Wood enough upon ones land, and that not 
very far from the Mine, together with the cons 
veniences of Water-courſes, ſo as the water 
necdeth not, to be brought from very far off, 
nevertheleſs the charge is very great,both of & 
re&ing and ſtycking one of the Iron-works , 
and of maintaining it and keeping it afoot, 
and that by reaſon of the great number of 
Workmen and Labourers of fſeverall forts, 
which thereunto is requihte ; a liſt of whoſe 
names and offices here followeth : ' Wood-cut- 
ters, who fell the timber ; Sawyers , to ſaw the 
timber; Carpenters, Smiths, Maſons, and Bel 
low-makers, to ere& the Iron-works, wirh all 
the appurtenances thereof, and to repair then 
from time to time ; Water-lcaders, or Water- 
courſe-keepers, to ſteer the Water-courſes,and 
ro look to them conſtantly ; Basket-makers, tO 
mzke baskers for to carry the Oare and other 
watcrials;Boat-men,andBoat-wrights to make 
the Boats, and to go in them ; Diggers, who 
work inthe Mine, and dig the ſame; Carricry 
who carry the Oarc from the Mine 3 Conn 
wno 
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who make the Char-coal ; corders, who bring the © 
Char-coal to the work ; fillers, whoſe work it 
is from timg to time to put the Mine and the 
coales into the fugnace ; keepers of the furnace, 
who look to the main work , rake out the 
aſhes and cinders, and let out the molten metall 
at convenirht times; finers, who look to the works 
where the Iron is hammered ; hammerers, whoſe 
work it is to ſee the Iron hammered ont : beſides 
ſeverall othery labourers, who having noparti- 
cular cask , muſt help to pug theirhand to every 
: of all-whiah forts of Sir Charles Coot 
the elder , that zealous and famous Warriour in 
this preſent Wwarre - againſt the Iriſh Rebells 
(wherein done many memorable exploits, 
be loſt his lite in the firſt year thereofdid conti- 
nually keep- at work ſome five-and-rwenty or | 
lix-and-twengy hundred, at hiz [ron=works, be- | 
ing three in ber. Wherby may caily be ga- 
thered che greatheſs of the expences in ereRting 
'& maintaining of Iron-works:and far all this the 
owners thereof did greatly gain thereby , or- 
dinarily no lefs than forty in the hundred per 
ann. 


Sect. 5. Of the profit of the Tron-works inſftan- 7 
ced in thoſe of Sir Charles Coot by 
Mountratd 
To ſpeak ſomewhat more particularlie both of 
the charges and the profics of theſe Iron-works, 
we ſhal inftance the matter in one of the works of 
thelaid Sr Charles Coot,namely that which he had 
mn the Lordſhip of Mountrath,in Queens-county. 
At that work the Tun ( that is rwenty hundred 
weight) of Rock-minc at _ turnace head came 
4 in 


of " all ke, ſtand in five ſhillings x pence ſterling, 
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and the Tun of White-mine , which hee had 
brought him from a place rwo mites further of 
in ſeven ſhillings. Theſe two were mixed in 
that proportion , that to one part of Ryck- 
mine were taken two parts of Whice-mine : for 
if more of the Rock-mine had bin taken,the Iron 
would not have bin © good, and too brittle, and 
being thus mixed , they  povene one third part 
of Iron : that is t5 ſay, of two Tuns of White 
mine, and one of Rock-mine, being mingled and 
melred rogether , they had one Tun of good ]- 
ron, fuch as is called Merchants-Iron , being not 
of the firſt , bur ſecond melting , and hammered 
out —_ barres , and conſequently fit for all kind 
ot ule 
This Iron heſent down the river Oure(by v- 
thers called che Nure) to Rofſ: and. Waterford 
in that kind of Icith boates which are called Con 
19 that countrie, being made of one piece of tim- 
ber : which kind of ill-tavuured boars(mentioned 
alio by us above) are very common throughout 
all Ireland , buth for to paſs rivers in,and to car- 
ry gouds trom one place to another ; and not on» 
Iy upon ſhallow waters , fuch as the aforenamed 
River istn the greateſt part of irs courſe, bute- 
ven upon the great Rivers and Loughs. 

Art Watertord the Iron was put aboard of 
ſhips going tor London, where it was (old for fix- 
teen, otherwhiles tur ſeventeen pounds ftering, 
and ivmetimes tor ſeventeen and a half ; where 
as it did not ftan1 Sir Charles Coot in more 
than betwixt tenne and eleven pounds ſterling, all 
charges reckoned, as well of digging, melting, hi- 
ning, as of carrying, boat-hire, and freight, cven 
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Chap.17. JIreianas Naturait Bijrory. © 
the Cuſtome alſo comprehended in ir. 

Seft. 6. Some other particulars about the ſame 

ſubie@, of the profit of the Iron-workes. 

Jn moſt of the other places did a Tun of the 
ſron-mine or Oar come to ftand in five, fiveand 
a half , and fix ſhillings fterling at the turnace 
head 5 and ic was an ordinary thing, as 
well where they uſed White-wine , as where 

mixed Rock-mine with it, to have a Tun 
of good [ron out of three tuns of Oar: in ſome. 
_ , Where the Mine was richer , they would 
ve a Tun of Iron out of only two Tuns and 
a half of Oar. Nevertheleſs few of them gained 
more or as much as Sir Charles Coot , becauſe 
they had not the ſame conv-niencie of tran(por- 
tation : And he himfelfe did not gain ſo much 
by his Iron works in Connaught, as by that neer 
Mountrath , although the Mines there afforded 
a richer Oar, and that the Tun thereof did colt 
him but three ſhillings at the turnacegbecaute that 
h-Allen , whereunto the ſame Mines and 
Works are contiguors , gave him the opportu- 
nitic of carrying the Oar by water from the Mine 
unto the Work, and that in boates of forty tuns. 

The Earl of Cork whoſe Iron-works being 
«| ſeated in Munſter, afforded unto him very good 

opportunicie of ſending his Iron out of the land 
of by ſhipping , did in chis particular ſurpals all 0- 
x-K thers , fo as he hath gained great treaſures there- 
by : and knowing perſons, who havehad a par- 
ticulat inſight into his affaires, doe allure me, 
that he bach profited above one hundred thuu- 
land pounds clear gain by his ſaid Iron-works. 
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Yet. 7. The manner of melting the Tron-qgy. 


The manner of melting the [ron , aſuallin 


oo 


Ireland, is thus. The furnace is not filled to the ye 


be quite conſumed , butonly untill it be ſome. 
what deſcended, and then they caſt into it ſome 
charges or basketfuls of Coales, and ar the top 
of them the ſame quantity of Mine : and thus they 
doe from time totime , fo as the furnace isina 
manner alwaics in one aud the ſame eſtate; where 
18 to be obſerved , that in moft furnaces they adde 
unto the Oar and Coales ſome quantity of Iron- 
cinders, and in others of Lime-ftone , whereby 
the melting of the lron is greatly furthered, and 
the furnace made to work more mildly. 
Within the barn , at the bottome of the fur- 
nace, ſtand conſtantly two men, one of cach fide, 
the which with long iron hooks, through hole 
lett for the purpoſe, doe every quarter ofan 
hour draw out the unburnt coales, aſhes, and cin- 
ders ; which cinders are great Jumps ofa firm ſub- 
ſtance, but brittle, of a blackiſh colour, ſhining, 
but not tranſparent; being nothing elſe but the 
' remainder of the Iron-oar, after that the Iron 
which was contained in it,is melted out on'c 
The Iron ic felf deſcendeth to the loweſt part 
of the furnace,called the Hearth; the which being 
filled, (io that, if one ſtayed longer , the Iron 
would begin to ſwim over through the afore- 
laid holes) they unftop the Hearth, and open the 
mouth thereot ( or the Timpas the Art{-men 
call it taking away a little door , of faſhion like 
unto that ofa bakers oven, wherewith the ſame 
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top, but ſome ſpace is left emptie ; and to put new iſ} 
ſtuff into it they doe not ſtay untill the former. 
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ſhut up very cloſe. - The floor of the 

a mold of ſand upon it,where-in,before they 
pen the furnace, a furrow is made , of ſufficient 


readch and depth , through the whole length of 
thebarn , from the bottom of the furnace uncil 


LY 


"the barns door : into which furrow, as ſoon as 


the furnace is opened, the molten Iron runneth 
wery ſuddenly an4 forcibiy , being to look on 
ike unto a | Sw or current of fire, le remai- 
zeth a long time hot, but doth preſently looſe 
inliquidneſs and redneſs, turning into a hard 
anditiff maſs , which maffcs are called Sowes by 
the workmen, | 
Set. 8. Of the different Bigne(s of 
the Tron Sowes 

Theſe Maſles or Sowes of Iron are not alwaies 
of one and the ſame weight and bizneſs, bur 
there is them of all ſizes , from one hundred 
weight untill thirtie hundred : which difference 
doth chiefly depend on the different bigneſs of 
the furnace and hearth , and partly on the will, 
and diſcretion' of the workmaſter or founder, 
and according as he cicher ſtayeth untill the 
hearth be fall, or letterh our the Iron ſooner; but 
ordinarily they doe not uſe to caft , or to open 
the hearth , under leſs than rwelve houres , nor 
to itay much longer than tour-and-iwenty. 

And here is to be obſerved, that even in furs 
naces of the ſame bigueſs,yea in the ſelf -ſame fur- 
nacer, the ſame quanticy of Iron is not alwaies 
caſt in the ſame Gans of time: but that vart- 
ah both according to the nature of the Oar, 
and according to the different ſeaſons of thc 
year. For within the fame compaſle of time 


you ſhall caſt a creater quantitie of 1I;on out of 
a 
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a rich Mine or Oar, than outofa lean one; a 
In the ſummer time, when the Coales come in 
dry and freſh, than in the winter. 


SeR. 9. Of the refining of the Sow-Iron, and 
the bammering it into Barres. 

' The Sowes are with teams of Oxen drawn 
tothe Hammer-woiks, where being put into the 
fire again , they melt chem into the finerie, the 
Finer turning the melted ſtuff co and fro, till ir 
come to be a ſolid body,then he carrieth ic under 
the hammer, where it is hammered our irit.» ſuch 
flat narrow and thin bars, as are to be ſeen 
where : the hammers being huge big ones, 
and never ceaſing from knocking day nor 
night, as being kept at work by the means of 
certain wheels, turned abour by Water-cour- 
ſes in the ſame manner as the wheels of the 
Bellows. 

By means of this ſecond melting, and of 
that mighty hammerinezthe Iron is freed from 
a mighty deal of droſs and dregs which it 
kept ſticking to it, thorough its whole ſub- 
ſtance, in the firſt melting 3 and ſo of impure 
called Sow-Iron, bezcometh to be uſcfull, ſuch 
as is accuſtomed to be delivered unto Mer- 
chants, being therefore called Merchants-Iron; 
one Tun whereof is uſually had out of a Tun 
and a half of Sow-Iron ; bur if that be of the 
beſt ſort, and caſt of the beſt Oare, two hun*» 
dred pounds leſs of it will yecld the afore- 

ſayd quantity of a Tun of Merchants-Iron. 
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ne in CHAP. XVIIL 


of the Mines of Silver and Lead in Ire- 
land: and occaſionally of the peſtife= 


rous Damps and Vapours 


= within the Earth. 

) 

the SeRt.r. Of the ſeverall Mines of Silver 
Il it and Lead, and in particular that 
der of Tipperary, 


ach Incs of Lead and $' Iver in Ireland have 
NM to this dav been found out, three in 
5 | number ; one in Ulſter, in the County of An- *' 
"Wr F trim, very rich,toraſmuch as with every thirty 
unds of Lead it yeeldeth a pound of pure 
"3 lbet 5 amocher in Connanght, upon the very , 
he Þ Harbour-mouth of Sligo, ina little Demys= | 
Iland commonly call:d Conny-land ; anda 
f f third in Munſter. The firſt two having been | 
n F diſcovered but a few years before this preſent 
'T I} Rebellion, were through ſeveral eee 
'- | nevertaken-inhand yet ; wherefore we ſhall 
© || ſpeak only ot the third. 
t This Mine ſtanderh in the County of Ti 
” |. perary, inthe Barony of Upper-Ormond, in 
the Pariſh of Kilmore, upon-the Lands of one 
Jebm Mac-Dermot O-kennedy, not far from the 
Caſtle of Downallie, rwelve miles from Lim- 
merick, and threcſcore from Dublin. The 
land where the Mine is, is mountainous and 
barren; but the bottoms,and rhe lands adjoyn- 
Ing, are very good for Paſture, and partly A- 
rablez of each whereof the Miners had part, 
| tothe value of twenty pounds ſterling per an-, 
; umy 
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"ems every one. It was found out not aboye {bbs 
forty years agoe, bue underitood at the firg £3 
' —onely as a Lead-mine, and accordingly given {* 
notice of to Dowogh Earl of Thomond , then |" 
Lord Prelident of Munfter, who made uſe of $9 
ſome of the Lead for to cover the houſe | | 
which he then was building at Bunrattie : }p® 
But afterwards it hath been found, that with $$! 
the Lead of this Mine there was mixed ſome | *9 
Silver. : 
c 


Se&. 2. The manney of dig ging this Mine: Vu 
the nature of the Oare, and what pro- 
portions of Nilver and Lead 


= | is yeelas. 
WB - The Veins of this Mine did commonly riſe 
p ', Within three or four ſpits of the (uperficies, 
 andthey digged deeper as thoſe Veines went, 
. , digging open pits very far into the ground , 
many-fathoms deep, yea Caſtle-deep ; the pits 
* notbecing ſteep, but of that faſhion as people 
* 4. Might goinand out with Wha bamara te 
| .> Ing the oncly way uſed by them for to carry 
J : ***- out the Mineor Oare. The water did ſeldom 
, *© much offend them; for when cither by the 
| falling of much rain, or by the EY 
, of ſome Spring or Water-ſource, they foun 
"VU . , themſelves annoyed by it, they did by Condu- 
1s carry it away to a brook adjoyning , the 
' Mountain being ſo ſituate, as that ' might be 
done eatily. 
This Mine yeelds two different ſorts of 
Oarc'; of which the one, and thar the moſt in 
quantitic, is of a reddiſh colour , hard, and 
sliſtering ; the other is like a-Marle, ſomthing 
| blewiſh, 
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| for his ſhare, and the 
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and more ſoft than the red ; and this 
gas counted the beſt, producing moſt Silver, 
whereas the other, or gli 


Map.1 


[iftering ſort, was very 
harren, and went moſt away into licteridge or 
droſs. | 

The Oar yeelded one with another three 
pound weight of Silver out of each Tun, but | 
2great quantity of Lead, fo as that was coun=- 
ted the beſt profit to the Farmer. 

Befides the Lead and Silver the Mine produ- 
cd alſo ſome Qyickhilyer, but not any Atoms, 
Vitriol, or Antimony,that I could hear of. 

Se. 3. Profits of this Mine. It bach been de 

ftrozed by the Triſh Rebels. 

The filver of chis Mine was very fine, ſo as the . 
Farmers ſold it at Dublin for five ſhillings two 
pence ſterling the ounce; as for the Lead,that they 
{old on the place for eleven pounds ſterling the 


Tun, and for twelve pounds art the ciry of Lim- ,* 


merick. The King had the f1xt part of the filver 


tenth part of the Lead, the 
reft remaining to the -—==p whole clear pro- 
it was eftimated to be worth two thouland 
pounds fterling yearly. 

All the Mils, Melting-hovſes, Refining-houſes, 
and other necefſary work-bouſes, Rood within 
one quarter of a mile ar the furtheſt from the | 
place where the Mine was digged , every one of 

having been very conveniently and fuffi- \ 
dently bujlt andaccommodared by the Officers 
and fubſticutes of Sir William Ryſſet, Sir Ba- 
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fill Brock, and Sir George Hamzlton , which 
three * veep lucceſſively had this Mine in farm 
from the King , bur in the beginnipg of this _ 

| | e 
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ſeritRebellion all this hath been deftroyed by i 
Icifh under the conduQ of Hugh O-kennedy,bre 
ther of Jo:n Mac-Dermot O-kennedy , 9 
whoſe lands the Mine was ſituated : whid 
Rebels not content to ye waft the Mine , and tc 
demoliſh all the works thereunto belonging, dic 
accompany this their barbarouineſs with bloc 
dy cruclty againſt the poor workmen , ſucha 
were imployed abuut the melring and refining 
of the Oar, and in all offices thereunto belon 
ging : the which ſome of them being Engliſh, and 
thereft Ducch (becauiethe Iriſh haviog no kill 
at all in any of thole things , had never been im- 
ployed in this Mine otherwite than to digg it, 
and to dog, other labuurs) were all put to the 
ſword by them, a hu very few , who by 
flight eſcapedtheir hands. 


SeA. 4. This Mine free from de:dly vapours, the 
which 6:herwiſe in Ireland are bred within the 
Earth,as well as in ather C-untries, e811 in- 

ſtanced in a very remarkable Hiſtory. 
I have nut heard that any of the Miners hath 
been ſtifled in this Mine ,a thing ordinary enough 


In other countries :.the reaſon whereof | conceive Þ 


to be, ' becauſe the work was done in wide and 
open pits, wherein the like noxious vapours can 
neither beſo ealily engendied , and when they 
arile find a tree paſſage into the openair, to the 
contrary of thoſe cloſe and narrow vaults uſuall 
in the moſt part of other Mines. 

For <liethat the Earth of Ireland is ſubjeQ, 
as well as that of other countries, to breed dan- 
gcrous damps withm her {lf , is undoubted, as 
evidently ir appeared in the year ſixteen _ 
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thirty ſeven , by this following accident. | 
A Maulcer living in the ſuburbs of Dublin in 


Sc Francis-ftreet cauſed a Well to be digged three ' 


, Which yeclding bur lictle water, and 
mn. fe woe ear , reſolved to have 
it made deeper 3 and injoyned a ſervant of his, to 
work at it at ſpare times, which he doing, and ha- 
ving diggeda yard and half lower,the water of it 
begun the 24 of Auguſt to bubble up in a ſtrange 
manner, making great noiſe; which having con- 
tinued ewo dayes, without any notable increaſe, 
hardly comming half-way the knees ; he went 
down again into the Well, to digge there accor- 

ing to his cuſtome. Bur having wrought but a 
lictle while, and being taken with a ſudden gid- 
dineſs in his head, and faintneſs at bis heart, made 
haſt roger out,and being revived, returned to fetch 
away his ſpade and other inftrumeucs; bur com- 
ming to che bottom he fell into a deadly ſown, 
which being ſeen by thoſe that were preſent, one 


. of them went down to help him up; unto whom 


the ſame accident happened. All he ſpe&ators 
being greatly aftonifhed , and their tumulc ha- 
ving drawn-on a great concourſe of feople, the 


wr were the Well was being an open yard, 


ing into the main ſtreet; a certaine man,new- 

ly come to town , and caſually paſſing by that 
way, not affrighted by the example ofthoſe two, 
the courage to goe down to fetch the former 
out,but with as ill ſucceſs as they themſelves. The 
wonder and amazement being hereby increaſed 
among the jor le, there was nevertheleſs a But- 
cer (a bol nar ap Tarts man ) who having drunk 
| liberally, would notwithſtanding theſe 
Wd accideritsgocin, wn at the firſt nor being 


ſuffered 


"146 ' Trelands Naturall Hiftory, Chap,ry, 
ſuffered , and he continuing in his reſolution , 
was at laſt permitted on condition that he ler 
a ſtrong cord be ryed abour his waft to pull him 
out, it he found himſelf ill; the which to fignifie 
he was tohold up his right hand. Bur being come 
to the bottome, and ſuddenly taken with a dead- 
ly faintneſs , that he had neither time uor power 
to give the appoinced ſign, falling from the 12d. 

5 der ; and being haled out with all poflible ſpeed, 
found to bein adeep trance, but with perfe&t 
fignes of life: wherefore being carried to his own 
houſe,put into hisbed, and care taken of him, it 
was nevertheleſs 24 houres before he came to 
himſclf. 

The dead bodies being drawn out of the Well 
it was filled with carth by order of the Magiſtrat 
of the ſaid City. 

Set. 5. Relation of an accident like the former 

bappened at London. 

The like accidents have at feverall times been 
ſeen in other Countries, whereof wee could al- 
Tege many inftances , but paſling by all other we 
fhall make mention of one lately befaln here at 
London. Without Aldeſgate, there is alittle 
court called Carpenters-yard, in the midſt of 
which there ſtood a Pump ; the water whereof 
not being good for todreſs meat, was uſed by the 
neighbours only for the waſhing and cleaning 
of their houſes,and the like. Bur in length of time 
being grown fo thick and muddy that nouſe 
could be made onr, it was reſolved that the Well, 
wWhereout the Pump drew its water, ſhould be 
made clean, to which purpoſe the Pump being 
taken down, in the latterend of Tuly anno fixtecn 

hundred fourtic four , a laborer was let downlff 
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Chap. 19. - Ireland: Naturdll Hiflory, 
with a cord into the Well, being little and nar- 
rows totake outthe mud by pailestull , which 
afſoon as he came-to the bottome preſently tell 
ſtark dead. Thoſe that had let him down,ſeeing 
this, and ſuſpeRing nothing elſe , but that a ſud- 
dain faintneſs had overcome him, let down ano- 
ther to ſee what he ayled , and to bring him out. 
Bur he ſped no better than the firſt, which when 
the people perceived,no more went into'the Well, 
ancill chree or four houres after , in which mid- 
dle-ſpace of time a great [con pan or plate , hea« 


'ped up with —_—_ charcoal, had been ler dawn 


into the Well, and ſeverall times as the fire did 
flaken, renewed, that through the heat thereof 
that mortiferons vapour might .bee overcome 
and dffperled , the which accordingly fell oat; 
ſo that the perſon aferwards went down to 
fercch away the dead badics, got no hurt at 
all. A great covered or vaulted gutter , 
whereby the ordures of the ftreets are under 
ground conveycd into the Ciry ditch, paffeth & 
under the yard where-in the ſaid Well;(dammed *© 
up fince this ſad accident )did ftand ; ſo as it may 
dee probably beleeved that that deadly infe&tion 
of che air within the ſame Well had partly 
_ cauſed threugh the neerneſs of the ſame 
ewer. 
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Of the Free-ſtoxe, Marble,Flints,Slate 

and Seacoles which jt found 
in Ireland 


ual 
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Sea. 1, Of the Free-ſtane, 


Aving in the precedent Chapters treated 
Hes the Metals and Minerals , which are 
found in Ireland,we {hall now go onto ſpeak of 
ſeverall other ſubſtances, raiſed out of the ground 
there, ofa leſs noble nature, but nevertheleſs 
profitable and ſerving for ſeveral) good uſes. 

To begin with Free-ſtone, there is two ſqpts 
of it, the one being gray or aſh-coloured, and the 
other blew ; which both for the moſt part ly- 
ing in the uppermoſt parts of the ground , co- 
vered over with very little earth , are raiſed with 
ſmall labour and charge , whereas in moſt other 
countries it is as much labour todigge Free-ſtone 
as the metalls themſelves, The blew Free-ſtene 
is nor very abundant, and as little in requeſt, as 
unhrt for great buildings; ic lying for the moſt 
part" in ſma]l unſhapely-peeces ; and when they 
are bigger commonly broke in the railing and 
hewing , partly through the unskilfullneſs of 
the workmen there, and chiefly becauſe they 
are exceeding hard, and cannot well endure the 
irov. The gray free-{tone which is found very 
abundantly in moſt parts of the land is ofa } 
contrary nature z wn may eafily be cut our into I rare 
Rones of all bigneſs or faſhion , wherefore allo Y plac 

with 
ali; 


this ſort hath uſed by the Engliſh, toall 
the Churchee,Caftles,and Edifices, which ſince the 
Conqueſt have been builded by them ; " - 
r 
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Iriſh themſelves, never had theskill nor induftry 
ro ere& any conſiderable buildings of Free-ftone, 
Brick,or other the like materials, their dwellings 
being very poor and contemptiblecorrages. True  - 
ie is, that the Engliſh at their firſt comming 
found feveral Maritine-townes in Iceland with ! 
flone-walls and houſes, the Churches alſo, not | 
onely in thoſe, but in many other Towns being : 
of the ſame. But built by ſtrangers, who being | | 

come out of the Northern-parts of Germany, | ' 

and other neighbouring Countries, had ſetled 
themſelves there, inhabicing ſeyerall parrs of the 

Sea-coafts, ſome Ages before the Engliſk-Con» 

queſt 3 .which people called themſelves Oaft- _ 

mans,” or Eaſterlings ; all thoſe Countries of the. 
which they were come being ſituated to the Eaſt 

of Irelarxl. 

Sea. 2. Certain evill properties of the 
Iriſh Free-ſtone. 
This ſort of Gray Free-ftone in Ireland hath 

a bad qualitie, that it draweth the moyſture of ,_- 

the air continually to it, and ſo becommeth 

dank and wet both in and out-ſide, eſpecially 

in times of much rain. To mend this incon= 

renjence the Engliſh did wainſcot thoſe walls 

with oak or other boards, orline them with a 

thin cruſt of brick. 


- Se@&.3. Of tbe Marble. | 

Beſides the Free-ftone,which is almoſt in every | 
fart of the land, there is Marble found in many 
places of ſeverall forts ; one Is red , trcaked 
with whice and other colours, fuch-as with a pe- 
aliar name is called Porphyre ; other black, very 
ariouſly firaked with white, ard all of —_ 

e 
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The _ —_ ſorts TON in fel 
quantity, elpecially rhe . Bur the laſt is 
wery aacect in ſome places, but moſt about - 
_— Kilkenny , where not onely many houſes are 
Þuilc of the ſame, bur hide ftreey are paved 


with it. ; 
Sect. 4- Deſcription of the Marble-querrie - 
FO at Kilkenny. | - 
| The Quarrieout of whzzh they have their Mare J| _. 
ble at 'Kilkenney, is nor above a quarter ofa } ., 
mile diftant from the Town, and belongeth tono 
body in particular, lying in common forall the FN 
Townſmen, who at any time may fetch as much 
out of it, as ſeemeth good unto them, without F 
paying any thing for ic : It is in faſhion like F 
unto Quarries of Frec-one, to wit, 'a widec» | g, 
W pen pit, whereour ftones and pillars of great N x. 
4 thickneſs and height may bedigged. This Mar- Þ :. 
ble,whilſt it is rude, and as it cometh our. of the & 
ground, looketh grayiſh , but being poliſhedit Fj. 
pereth a fine blewith colour, drawing ſomwhat f 
\cowards the black. rin 
| - Sef&-5. Afthe Flint. or 
Althongh Flints are not digged from under] je 
the ground, yet ſhall we give them a place next] þ,3 


to the Free-ſtone and Marble,” becauſe of theafh-Y g; 
| Nity which they have with chem. They are found yg, 
|  Inevery _ oft Ireland in great abundance near ne 

the ſea-{ide, within the Jand, upon the hils andſ « 


mountains, and in the rivers, many of whicaY jg. 
have not onely their bagks covered with them 1,4 
bur alſo the bottom of their chanels, and that 1, 
for great ſpaces togeth 1, which as they are 0 


—_ 
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| SeQt. 6. Of the Slate. 
| In furdry parts of Ireland Slate is found in 
great abundance, and that nothing deep within : 
the ground, juſt in the ſame manner as the Free- 
fone, fo as it may be raiſed with little charge 
and labour ; wherefore at all times it hath been 
much uſed by the Engliſh inhabitants for the co- 
vering of their houſes and other buildinge. Ne- 
vertheleſs ſome years ſince in places near the ſea,. 
dpecially at Dublin, that kind of Holland Tiles, 
which by them are called Pannen begun to beuſed, _- 
erally , the Merchants cauſing them to be 
he in from thence in great ab undance, bee ' 
cauſe. in Ireland they had neither convenient 
fuffto make them of, nor work-men skiltull in 
that bufineſs : although the common Tiles uſual 
in many parts of England and other Countries, 
= made and uſed in ſeveral places within the 
a Beſides theſe there was another kind of coves 
ring in uſe, both for Churches and houſes, ro 
wit, a certain ſort of woodden Tiles, vulgarly 
alled Shingles ; rhe which are thight enough ac 
the firſt, but do not, many yeares continue ſo, it 
being neceffary to change them often : which 
thing properly not appertaining to this Chapter, 
we nevertheleſs for affinities ſake have thought 
not amiſs here to mention. 

Some yeares ago another kind of Slate hath 
been diſcovered in Ireland , which for the cc- 
lours-{ake is called Black-ſlate,being of a blackiſh 
JF colour , which is come into great eſteem, not (o 
L4 much 
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much for the ordinary uſe of covering honſes,ti 
which they are no better than COTA Flats 
bur becauſe ic hath been found by experience, 
very good and medicinall agginft ſeverall dil- 
4 eſpecially to ſtay all kind of bleeding, and 
to hinder that after falls and bruiſes the blood do 
not congeal within the body. 


—y - | the Sea- coal. 

The Trecs and having been ſo much de. 
ſtroycd in Ireland, as heretofore we have ſhewed, 
and conſequently wood for firing being yery 
dear in great part of the land, the inhabitantsare 
neceſſicared tomake uſe of other tuel,viz.of Tur, 
and of Sea-coals. Of the Turf we ſhall ſpeak in 
the next Chapter. As for Sea»coals, they arethe 
ordinary firing in Dublin & in other places lying 
near the ſca, where bs —_ Wa wt 

are brought in out of England, and Scot- 
land, in great oa hc and therefore reaſona- 
ble cheap; which is the reaſon, that the leſs 
care hath been taken to find out Coal-mines in 
Ireland itſelf, whereas otherwile it is the opi- 
nion of perſons knowing tn theſe matters, 

if diligent ſearch were made for them, in _— 
parts of the land good Coal-mines would be dil- 
covered. This opinion is the more probable, be- 
cauſe that already one Coal-mine hath bin found' 
out in Ireland, a few yeares fince, by meer ha- 
zard, and without having been ſought for. The 
/ Mine is in the Province ot Leinfter, in the Coun- 
| ty of Carlo, ſeven miles from 1dof, in the ſame 
hill wherethe Iron-mine was of Mr. Chbriftepber 
Wandſworth , of whom hath been ſpoken above. 
In that Tron-mine, after that for a great = 
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thepeople dwelling 

for their fr 

laad of an Iriſh-car, drawn by 
fand them, befides che of bringing it, in 
nine pence only, three pence tothe digger, and 
{xx pence to the owner. 

* There be Coals enough inthis Mine for to far- | 
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In the place where this Mine ftandeth, do lye 
lietle Smith- coals above the ground,diſperſed e- 
yery where in great quantity, from whence the 
Smiths dwelling in the parts round aboutdid uſe 
to come and fetch them eyen before the Mine was 
diſcovered. | 
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CHAP. XX.." 

Of the Turf, Lime, and Brick,; and the max. 

' wer of making thoſe things tr reland ; 

© Item of the Glaſs made in 
Ireland. 


SeCt. 1. Of the two ſortrof Iriſþ-twr. 


THz _—_ very much. uſed throughout all 
the land ( as we haye NE ) is of two 
ſorts, according. to- the difference of the Bogs 
out of the which iciscaken. That which is taken 
out. of tha Drcy-bags,, or Reds» is light, 
ſpungy, of a reddiſh colour, kindleth-eafily, and 
very clear, but doth not laſt. 
; . Fheather tothe contrary, whichy israiled out 
| -of thegreen or wet Bogp, is, heavy, firm, black, 
| dothnot burn ſo ſoon, nor with fo great a flame, 
but. lJaſteeh a great while, and maketh a very hot 
fire, andleaveth, foul ycllowiih aſhes, 

It is the obſcrvatian of women, that the lin- 
neneWbich is dryed by a fire made of this laſt 
ſort of Turt, orepth a foul colour, be it never 
ſo white waſhed and bleeched, and graweth yel- 
lowiſh in that manner as that it can hardly be got 


Out again. 


SeQt. 2. The manner of making the Tarf. 

The firſt fort of Turf cofterh bur little paines 
in the making ; for being digged, and having 
lyen me dayes a drying ( firſt ſpread out thin 
and fingfe upon the ground, and afterwards pi- 
a up in little heaps ) it is brought into the 


But 
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But black Turf cannot be made without more © 
trouble. Firft they mark out convenient places ; 
#- | for onely thoſe are fit for it to which ſome paths 
| dolead,and which in themſelves are not too mi- 
rieand too deep, but have a firm & fandy ground 
underneath, within the ſpace of four or five feer, 
orthereabouts. Having found out ſaeh a place, 
if it be roo watery, they make ſome trenches, 
n | imo which the water deſcending out of that pare 
h of the Bog wherein they intend to work, may 
© | by them be carried to ſome plac: fitfor £o re- 
| cciveit; to the end that the Bog being thereby 
2 | grown ſomewhat dryer and firmer, may the bet- 
; ter bear the Labourers without ſinking too deep 
into ic, Then they fall to the buſineſs,dividing it | 
ſo among theLabourers, that one part of them | 
do dig our the earth, or rather the mud ( for all 
| theearth whereof this Turf is made, is thin and | 
muddy) and by ſpader-full caft it on a heap, &&- |! 
ther by the fide of the pit, or ſome where with- ' 
in the ſame , where others ſtand, wko very well 
work it, turning it to and fro, and then with 
their ſhovels fill it into certain woodden trayes , 
amongſt the Engliſh in Ireland peculiarly called 
Loffels; the which being full, another part of 
the Labourers draw the ſame, with great cords 
faſtened to them, to ſome dry place within the 
Bog, or by the {ide thereof, where having poured 
our chemud, they go back to fetch more, and ſo 
go to and froall day long. Onthatdry place | 
where the mud is poured forth, fit certain women | 
upon theic knees, who mold the mud, afing no- 
thing elſe to it but their hands ; between the 
which taking apart of it, they preſs them toge- 


ther in that manner, that theic hands —_— a= 
ove 
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bove , the turf is faſhioned flat and broadbe 
neath, growing narrower towards the top ; 
which being done, the Turf is let lye upon the 
- vga ef ec of a week. or more, accor- 

ing as the weather is, and being reaſotu- 
bly well dryed, it is piled up in little heaps , 
leaving every where empty ſpaces between, 
that the air andthe wind gthrough them, 
they may dry the ſooner. 


Set. 3. The charges of making Turf. 

Treland is fo full of Bogs, that every niwa 
almoft hath Bog enough upon his own landto 
make Turf for his family and for allhisTe- 
nants ; ſo thatthe Turf dota coſt moſt men no 
more than the hire of the Labourers who are 
employed” about it. Thoſe that begun carly 
In the year, whilſt the Labourers had bue little 

| employment, gave ordinarily , beſides meat 
: anddrink, three pence ſterling a day to every 
| man, and two pence to every woman ; four 
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pence a day being the ordinary price,and when 
, Tt was wasat the deareſt, five pence. Twenty 
; , Men made in twoor three daycs as much Turf 
| as was ſufficient for the whole years firing of a 
' greatfamily ; of which number fixe men did 
dig and caſt up the mud, five wrought it and 
filled. it into the trays, and ten were buficd in 
drawing the trays to the place where the Turf 
was molded by the women ; who went ſo 
nimbly to work with it, that onely two of 
_ were ſufficient to keep twenty men at- 
work, 
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Set. 4. Of the Lime, and the manner of 
making it of Lime<ſtone, 

All the Lime in Iceland is made not of the 
ſhels of all ſorts of ſhel- fiſh, ag in Holland, and 
ſome other Countries, but onely of ſtone ; and 
the gray Free-ſtone, whereof we have ſpoken 
in the o——_ Chapter, is very fit for it, c- 

ially when it is not newly come out of the 
ic, but taken off old buildings. But a 
uliar ſort of ſtone properly called Lime- 
ſve, is beſt for it. This ſtone is ofa gray co- 
tending to a dark blew, which bei 
' broke, # white duft out of it doth fly abroad; 
and itis very eommon throughout all Ireland, 
buteſpecially-in the Provinces of Munſter and 
Cofmaught,lying not deep within tkeground, 
but very: near to the ſurface of ir; and in many 
places above ground. | 
- The manner of burning ic into Lime, uſual 
over all Ireland, is this ; In the fide of ſome 
little height they make a great pit, round or 
ſquareaccording as conveniencie ts offered ; of 
that bignes as may hold forty or fifry barrels, 
of that faſhion that being many feet wide atthe R 
top,it doth by degrees grow natrower towards iN 
the botrom,in the ſame manner as theFurnaces | 
of the Iron-works. The infide of this pit they 
line round about with a wall built of Lime 
and Stone, at whoſe outhde near the bottom 
2 hole or door is left, by which to take out 
the aſhes; and above that an irongrate is laid, 
ich cometh cloſe to the wall round about : 
. this they lay a lay of Lime-ftone 
(being firſt knock z{under with a great Iron 
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] hammer, and broke into pecces of the bigneſy 
of 4 fiſt, or thereabouts ) and upon thata 1a 
of wood or turf, or a ccrrain ſort of Sca-c 
the which being wonderfull ſmall, and pecy. 
liarly called Comb, is hardly uſed for any o- 
ther fe. Upon that they lay another of 
Lime-ſtone, and fo by turns, untill the whole 
Kiln be filled , ever obſerving that the out- 
moſt lay beof wood, turf, or comb, and not 
of Lime-ſtone : which being done, the Kiln is 
ſet afire until all be burnt. 


Se. 5. Another manner of burning Lime 

uſed in Ireland. 

There is another manner of burning Lime 
uſed in Ircland, in Kilns built altogether a- 
= bove ground, and incomparably bigger than 
dy the others, inſomuch as to the quantity of 
_— three hundred Barrels of Lime at once is made 

go in them. In thefe Kilns they burn: whole 
| ſtones, without breaking them into: peeces as 
the others, and that onely with wood (turf or 
comb not being fit for it ) whereof they con-+ 
fume a huge deal], it being neccflary from time 
to time to put new wood into them, to which 
endrthree or four men day and night do ſtand 
by the Kiln to keep the fire from decaying or 
flackning. | | 

Theſc (called French-kitns, becauſe the uſt 
of them was firſt reecived from thence ) have 
evcr their walls made of Limc-ſtonegthe which 
in the ſame mahner are turned into Lime,fo 


as there remaineth nothing ſtanding of thele 
Kilns after that the work is agrnore and 
the Lime taken away. AIG 
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Now albeit that in theſe kilnes a very ' great 
ney fob pore gn A time, Xe wr X 
it found experience , are 
_—_— rot can the others ben: | 
they conſume” r more firing in proportt- 
on, through the continuall of thefire, 
and require the conftant labour of ſeverall men 
all the while they are burning, which common] 
i the ſpace of three daycs and nights. For 
reaſons was the uſe of rheſe kilnes, which never 
had been very generall in Ireland,more and more 
left off in theſe laſt yeares , and the others almoſt 
only made tiſe of, in the which the Lime came to 
ſtand them , who burnt it , in no morethen four 
pence the barrel at the moſt , all manner of ex- 
ces being reckoned; & but three to them who 
the beſt conveniences. 


Se. 6. Of the Brick- 


| | ; x Shel 
n every part of Ireland there is found a kind --- - ; 


of clay very fit for to make bricks, and all ſorts AAP 


of Potters- ware, al h the Iriſh never had the 


theſe two ends ; yea they have ever been ſo farre 
from making any earthen veſſcls , that even the 
t hath been very rare a them, 
andto the moſt part unknown , not before 
the comming in of the Engliſh , but allo fince, 
yea even untill theſe very laſt cimes; although 
a great number of Engliſh Potters in ſeveral 
he mer ontener their trade, fo as all 
of earthen ware wasvery common, andto 

be had ar very eakie rates. | 
And as forthe Brick, they have been lietle uſed 
in [reland even among the Evgliſh themſelves for 
4 4 > | 
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wit or induſtrie to make uſe of it for either ” 4 AY | 


| 
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Countries , not ſo much for any unfitnelſs in the 

clay it ſelf,as for want o ing and prepari 

itaright ; as may eakly be conceived by the fol 

lowng deſcription of the manner they uſe tg 
e It. 


Set. 7. The manner bow they make (heir 
Brick in Ireland. 


T a great ſquare pit, taking away all the 
vu = earth untill they come to a good c 


with the {; 
deal of wa- 
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wodden form without wing now and 
then ſome ſand upon the table, that the clay may 
not tick co it : and ſo having given them their 
duefaſhionghe boy doth carry than from thn 
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"to-4 place, where be layeth themall upon the 
not ander any covert , but inthe open 
air. Afrer they have lycn ſome dayes, and arc 
ſomewhat dryed,they are pilcd up in (mall heaps, 
twenty or thirty in a heap , making che heapes 
tranſparent in the ſame manner,as weave ſhewed 
veof the Turf, Some dayes after thoſe lictle 
iles are made into greater , which are ma- 
ny feet long, and five or fix feet high, bur 
not above two feer,or two and a half broad (ma- 
king the Jayes cranſparent, with ſome empry 
' ſpaceibetween brick and brick , even ſo as in the 
{mall piles) the which at the top are covered 0- 
yer with ſtraw , laying upon the ſtraw broad 
green ods, to keep off the rain. Having lyen (o 
uncill chey be quite dry, they make great ovens 
or Kilnes of them , filling them within with the 
lame , firawing betwixt them of that ſmall ſort 
of Sea-caol, whereof wee have ſpoke heretofore, 4+ 
called Comb or Goome , andk=ving covered 0 
yer the kiln with the ſame clay, whereof the 
bricks ate made , the thicknets of two hand- 
broads 0: there=abguts,they ſet it afire with wood 
undernea'h, and continge the fire untill not on- 
ly all che bricks piled within che Kiln , barall 
the walls quice through , and at the our-fide as 
well as at the in-hde, beperfe&ly burnt, and wr- 
ned into good brick: wherein ofcenitimes, 
the unskiltulneſs or negle& of thoſe who make 8& 
all theſe Kilns, and of choſe that govern the fire, 
there-is great loſs, and that two manner of ways. 
For ſomerimes great part of the Bricks is found 
@r'co be ſuſſiciencly nor aniformly burnt ; and 
on the other fade ic fallech out oftentimes , that 


at *quantities are reduced into one , beeing : 
M buroe : 
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E rafſes or lamps, which are good for n 
3 They dv commonly burn ia thoſe Kilns on 


' 


the which for the art, all chatges being 
reckoned, come'to ſtand berwixt fix and eight 
+ fhillings ſterling the thouſand. | 


+  Se&.$. Of the Glaſs matle in Ireland. 
| We ſhall conclude chis chapter with the 
; Glaſs, there having been ſeverall Glaſwhouſes 
; ſetupby the Engliſh in Ireland, none in Dub- 


tric; amongſt which the principall was that of 
Birre,a Market-town,otherwiſe called Parſons- 
town, after one Sir Lanrence 'Purſons, who ha- 
ving purchafed that Lordſhip, built a goodly 
houſe upon it; his ſon Williem Parſoss Faving 
ſucceeded him in the pofſefſion of ic ; -which 
Town is fituate'in Queens county, about fifty 
miles to the South-weſt of Dublin, uponthe 
borders of the two Provinces of Leinſter and 

nſter : From this place Dublin was furniſh- 
cd Fith all ſorts of vvindovy and A 
on es, and ſuch other as commonly arc in uſe. 

e-part of the materials, viz. the Sand, they 
had'ont of England;the other,to vvit the Aſhes, 
they mad: in the place of Aſh-tree, and uſed no 
other, The'chicteſt difficulty vvas, to get the 
clay for the-pots to melt the matcrials in ; this 
they had out of the North. 
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of three hundred thouſand Bricks at atime; | 


In 'orother citier, but all of them in the coun- ' 
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CHAP. XX1. 


of the Temperature and Qualities of the 
Air , and Seaſons in Ireland, as for © 
Heat, Cold, and Moiſture. 
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SeX 1. Of the Co!d weather, and the Frofte. 


Lthough the climate of Ireland is fome- | 
what Northerly,the Land extending it (elf 
from the beginning of the one and fiftierh degree 
of Latitude, unt1] the end of the five and fittieth 

neverthele(s is the Air there very temperate, and 
” I nothing ſubject to violent Colds ( not onelyin 
”  Munfter, Leinſter, and Connaught, but even in 
the moſt Northern=part, to wit the Province of 
Ulſter ) much lefs than any other Land lying in 
the fame hetyhe or laticude, yea than many Coun- 
tries of a mach mgre Southerly-climare. 

True ic is, that the Cold-weather doth com- 
monly begin here fomewhar ſoon, namely in the 
beginning of Oftober, and ſometimes in' the 
” | middle or latter end of Septemver , continuing 
* || ordinarily the ſpace of five or fix moneths, unri 

the mitt or latter end of March, and ſometimes 
>} alſo good partof April; during which whole 
ſpace of time all ſuch perſons as are chilly and 
© | coldof nature, and do fir fill much, can bardly 
be any long while wichour a fire. 

But again on the other fide, it ie very ſeldom 
; violently cold there,and freezerh bur licle : there 

are commonly three or four Frofts in one Win | 

ter 3 bur they are very ſhort, feldow laſting 

longer than three or four days together, % _ 
| M 2 
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mec-moneths, that the weather is more inclinable 
agg 
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all at their very worſt nothing near ſo violent az 
In moſt other Countries ; ſo that ſome all Win- 
terlong hardly come near a fireonce in a day; 
and that not only in the ordinary cold weather, 
but even whilſt ic is a freezing. 

Yea many times the cold is fo {lack even in the 
midft of the Winter-moneths, that by walking 
onely, or doing ſome other moderate exerciſe, 
you fhall find yourſelf as warm, and the Airgy 
ſweet and pleaſant, as it it werein the monethof 
May. 

There hath been ſome Winters, wherein i 


hath frozen ten or twelve dayes together , fo az. 


the Liffie, and other the like Rivers were quite 
frozen, and might be gone upon by men and 
beafts: Burt thoſe are alrogether extraordinary, 
and do come very ſeldom , hardly once in 
ſpace of ten or twelve years. 

But how mild they ordinarily be, and how 
little ſubje&t to exceſſive cold, may appear here- 
by, thatall kind of beafts and cattle, ascows, 
horſes,and ſhcep,do there all Winter long remain 
abroad, and do tced in the fields, where chey are 
left in the night-time as well as in the day , and 
that many he: bs, which in England and Nether- 
fand doe dye every Winter, here courinue all the 
year Jong. 


ScAt. 2 Of the Warm=weatber. 

And as the cold in Winter is very moderate and 
toterable, ſo is alſo the heat in Summer ; the 
which is ſeldom. to great , even in the horwteſt 
times of the year, asro be greatly rroublelome. 
And ic falleth out oft enoagh in the very Sum- 
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to cold than to heat, ſo as one may very well en- 
dure to come near a good fire. And this cometh 
ro pp only during the Wet-weather , for elle, 
and whilſt ic is fair, ic is very warm all ſummer 


long, albeit ſeldom over-hot : And fo ic is many 


times alſo even on the rainie dayes, whereas for 
the moſt part it is very cool in them, and the heay 
much leſs than the fcaſon doth require. 


Se. 3. Of the Rain ard Wei-wectber. 

The Rain js very ordinary an Ir<Jand, an1ic 
raineth there very much ail the year long, in the 
Summer as well as inthe Winter. Commonly 
in the Spring of the year it is very fair weather, 
with clear ſunſhine from morning till nighc, for 
the ſpace of. five or lix weeks rogether, wich very 
little or no interruprion ; which fair weather be- 
ginneth commonly in the mancth. of March , 
ſome years in the beginvviges yeares in the 
midft, and ſometimes in end of ic. Bur 
the lame being once paſt, i: rat:icth afterwards 
very much all che Summer long, ſo as ic is a rare 
thing to ſee a whole week paſs without ic and 
many Summers it is nzver dry weather two or 
three dayes together. Which inconttancy and 
wetneſs of the weather is not only troubleſume 
to men, bur alſo hurtfull to all things growing 
out of the ground for mans behoot. Forthe 
heat never being very great, and there beſides of- 
ten interrupted by the intervention of the foul 
weather, hath neither time nor ſtrength enough 
to ripen them ſo well and ſo ſoon, as otherwiſe 
it would ; whereby ic cometh to paſs, that as 


well the fruits of trees, as the corn and praſs, 
- here commonly much later do come to pert<Ai- 
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on, than in the moſt part of other neighbouring 
Countries. And as the ripcneſs of thedruits and 
other increaſe ot the earth is greatly recarded 
_ abundance of unleafonablerain ; tg it doth 
fall our oftentimes, that the ſame come 
ro ripenels, ir is difficulc ro ger them in, by rea- 
ſon of the exceeding ſtore of rain which doth 
come down during che Hay-time and the Har- 
veſt. Wheretore it behoyeth one here.to be won- 
derfull diligent. and not to lole any part of rhe 
fair wearher ; For elſe one would run great has 
zard toſuftain great loſſes, and to have all ſpoy- 
led. But rhoſe that are vigilant and carefull, and 
thar loſe ng occaſion ar all, do commonly ia the 
end per in their increaſe well enough, nowith- 
ftanding all thoſe great hinderances 3 fo that 
there be as few years of dearth in lreland , as in 
any other Country of Chriftendom;z and moff 
years there js no#$1ly Corn enough got tor the 
{iflenance of che Tritfabitancs, bur a great deal 0- 
ver and above, for the ſending outat great quan- 
Licies ot Grains Into other countries: 
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Sc&. 4. Of the fair weather in the latter end of 
Autumn. In the foul! weather tbe nights 
are often fair. 

In the !ztter end of Autumn weather is com» 
monly fair again for ſome weeks together, in the 
ſame manner as in the Spring, but notfo long; 
which as ic doth ſervefor to dry up, andtoget 
i1the Coin and Hay, which till then hath re- 
mained in the fiejds, the too much wet havilyf 
hindered it from being brought away ſooner ;4c 
it giveth the opportunity of plowing the 
ground, and{owing the Winter-corn ;the which 
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otherwiſe would very hardly bedone, , * _..: 
| For that ſcafon-beingonce paſt,' you have v 
licttedry weather the reſt of the Autumn , 
during all Winter. And although ir doth fel; 
dom rain continually for many dayes together , 
yet is the wernels very great, and few weekes doe 
1 paſs, wherein are not two or three rainy dayes. 
And it is tobe obſezved,that ordinarily itraineth 
» | in lreland much more by day thanby night ; and 
: that many times when, it doth rainco or three 
» | dayes togeaher, the nights berween ace very cle; 

. and fair ; the. which alſo many times falleth 
| out. in other foul weather , when all da 

» i long the Skie js, overcaſt with ;Cluuds an 
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SeR. 5. Some dry Summers in Ireland, 
| but bardly ever any too dry. | 
- But although ic is ordinarily. chus in Ireland; 
/ | yet the ſame inconſtancy and variablenes of years 
" || and ſeaſons, which js obſerved in mcſt other 
Coauntrics, doth alſo here occur, and that more 
in regard of the Summers & dry weather, than of 
theWinters and cold. For it is marvellous ſeldom 
to have there a hard Winter and long froft; 
but Summers bavebeen which were ful of very 
| dry, and fair,and pleaſant weather. Bur as Win- 
ters cruelly cold, ſo likewiſe over-dry Summers 
doin this Jland hardly come once in an Age ; 
And it is a common ſaying in Ireland, that the 
very, dryeſt Summers there never burt the land : 
For although the Corn and Graſs upon the high 
\ and dry grounds may pet barm, nevertheleſs the 
Country in generall gets more govd than huct 
- byit: And when any dearths fall out to be in 
"TIE. My Ireland, 
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neſs ot the ground, in all the watery and boggy 
Places, whereby this too great moyftneſs of the 


Ireland, they are not cauſed through immode- 
rate heat and drought, as in moſt other Conn- 
tries, but through roo much wet, and excefliye 


SeR. 6. Amerdment of the wet Air in 
Ireland bow to be expedited. 

So that the Triſh-air is greatly defe&tuons in 
'this part, and too much fubje& to wet and rainy 
weather; wherein if ic were of ſomewhat a be 
ter temperature, and as freefrom too guch 'wet, 
as it is from (exceſſive cold, it would be one of 
the ſweeteſt and pleaſanteft in the whole world, 
and very few Countries con]d be named, 'that 
might be compared with Ireland for agreeable 
temperatencls. ' And although ir is unlikely, that 
any revolution of times will produce any conf» 
derable alteration inthis ( the which indeed in 
forme other Countries hath caufed wonderfull 
changes) becauſe that thoſe who many Apes ago 
have writren of this Iland, doe witneſs the elf 


fame things of itin this particular, as wee doe 


find in oyr time ; There is nevertheleſs great 
* probability that this defe& may in part be amen- 


ded by the induſtry of men, if the c be= 
ing once inhabited throughout by a civill Nati- 


"ON, care were taken every where to diminiſh 


and take away the ſuperfluous and exceſſive wet- 


= , greatly increaſed, and partly alſo. occa- 
10n . | 

This opinion is not grounded ſome un- 
certain ſpeculation, but upon ed experi- 
ence ; for fevcrall knowing and credible perſons 
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- | have affirmed to me, thatalready ſome yeares 
n= | fince good beginnings have been ſeen of ir; 
ve | andthartin ſome parts of the land well inhabi- 
ted with Engliſh, and where great extencs of 
Bogs have been drained and reduced to dry 
land, it hath been found by the obſervation of 
ſome years one after another, that they have 
n & hadadryer air, and much lets troubled with 
y | rain, than in formertimes. 
- | * 'Herewith agreeth what we read in that fa- 
; | mous Writer Plixzy, in the fourth Chapter of 
f I the ſeventeenth Book of his Natural{ Hiſtory, 
i, & concerning that part of Macedonic, wherein 
- the City Philipps was ſeated; where the Air 
t 


formerly having been very rainic, was great- 

ly amended by the altcring the wetneſs of the 
» £ ground: : His'words are theſc, Circa Philippos 
n | caltura ficeata regio, mutavit cali habitue > 
| FU That is, word for word , The Connmry aboxt 
) i Phileppi being dryed up through tillage, hath alte- 
t i red the quality of the Air. 
P , 
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CHAP. XXII. _. 
" | Of the Dew, Miſt, Snow, Hail, Hoar-froſt, 
| | Thunder and Lightning, Earth- 
| quake and Winds. 


Set. 1. Of the Dew. 


2 fo Naturalifts and Geographers ds aſſure 
- £ us, that it deweth cxccedingly in the hor 
and dry Countries, and that the Jeſs it uſerh to 


minin aCountry, the Dew doth fall _ 
| the 
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the more abundantly; whereby ict ſhould ſeem 
to follow, that in the wet climate it deweth 
very little, and conſequently that in Ireland, 
where it raineth ſo very much, the Dew muſt 
be very ſcanty. Bur there is as much Dey 
there, as in other Countrics that are a great 
dcal hotter and dryer. Onely thus much ex. 
perience doth fhew in Ireland ( and it maybe 
as well in other Countries, whereof I have not 
yet informed my ſelf ) that when it is towards 
any great rain, little or no Dew doth fall ; 6 
2s in thoſe rtinies going forth early in the 
morning into the green fields, you will finde 
them altogether dry, and ghat even in that ſea» 
ſon, wherein the Dew in Ireland, as in other 
neighbouring Countrice, ufethto fall more a 
bundantly, than in any other time of the year, 
to wit inthe moneths of May and June: This 
1sacertainſign to the inhabitants, that great 
rain isto fall ſuddenly ; and commonly after 
{ ſuch a dry and dewleſs night ic uſeth to rain ÞÞ © 
ewo or three days together. But the preced- I} Þ 
ing-rain doth not hinder the Dew in that I} Þ 
manner, as that which is imminent; andirtis Þ 7 
found ordinarily,that in a clear night follovy- 

4 

| 


ing a rainy day ( the which is very ordinary , 
as we have ſayd in the preceding Chapter 
the Dew commeth down as liberally as if ith 
not rained the day before. 
Fg Seft. 2. Of May-dew, and the manner 
\/ of gathering, and preſerving it, 

The Engliſh women, and Gentlewomen if 
Ireland, as in England, did uſe inthe begin- 
ning of the Summer to gather” good ſtore of 
Dew, to keep it by them all the year _ ol 
Rs cv 
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ſeveral good uſes both of phyſick and other- 
wiſe, whercin by experience they have learnt 
it to be very available, Their manger of 
colle&ing and keeping it was this. In the 
moneth of May cſpecially, and alſo in part of 
the moneth of June, they wauld go forth be- 
times in the morning, and before Sun-rifi 

into a green field, and there either with their 
hands ſtrike off the Dew from the tops of the 
herds into a diſh, or cle throwing clean lin« 
nen clothes upon the.ground, take off th: Dew 
from the vo. aa 34s them, and afterwards 
'wring, it out into diſhes ; and thus they conci- 
nue their work untill they have got a ſuffici- 
ent quantity.of Dew according to their inen- 
tions. . That which is gotten from the graſs 
will ſerve,bur they chuſe rather to have.it from 
the greencorn, eſpeciallyWheat, if they can 
have the convenicncy to do ſo, as being pet- 
{waded that this Dew hath more vertnes , 
and is better for all purpoſcs, than that which 
hath been colle&cd from the grals or other 
herbs. The Dew thus gathered they put into 
a gla(s bottle, and ſoſct it in a place where it 
may bave the warm Sun-ſhine all day long, 
keeping it there all the Summer; after ſome 
dayes reſt ſome dregs and dirt will ſettle to 
the bottom 3 the. which when they perceive, 
they pour off all the clear Dew into another 
ve E and fling away thoſe ſetlings. This 
they doe often, becauſe the Dew doth not 


| # purge ic ſelf perfeatly inafew dayes, butby 

| degrees,ſo as new dreg(ſevercd fromthe purer 

s by the working of the Dew, helped on 

| by the Sun-bcams ) do ſctile again 3 - wy 
| ic 
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which asoften as thoſe good women ſee any no- 
table , they ftllpowre off the clear Dew 
from them : doing thus all! Summer long, untill 
it be clear to the bottom. ' | 
The Dew thus thoroughly purified looketh 
whitiſh, and kepeth good for a year or two af- 


ecr, 
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: Seft. 4. Of the Mifts and Fogs. 
We have ſhewed how much Ireland is ſubje& to 
Rain , and itis likewiſe to dark weather, and 
overcaſting of the air even when it raineth noe, 
which continueth ſometimes many dayes toge- 
thergeſpecially in Winrer=time. + 
Bur as for the Fogs & Miſts, Ireland isno more 
troubled with them than other regionszeſpecially 
in the plain countrigs for in the mountaines they 
are much more frequent , fo that ofrentimes they 
are covered with them fora great way , the ſpace 
of ſome houres together, when at the ſame time 
there is none in the neigbbourtng plain countrie; 
and in the high mouncaines it commeth many 
times to paſs that in a fair day the top thereof 
for a long time tugether is covered over with 
athick Mift, when not only the adjacent country, 
bus even the lower part of thoſe mountains doe 
njoy a clear Sun-ſhine. And ſometimes it be- 
falleth the tops as well as the lower parts 
beeing free from them, the middle parts are quice - 
covered there-with : as my brother in his travels 
hath many times obſerved in ſeverall parts , elpe- 
cially upon thoſe high mountaines berween Dun- 
dalke and Carlingford, as well in the midfſtof 
the cummer, as at other times of the year. 
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that the like Fogs upon the tops of the moun- 


caines is a forerunner of rain in che next conn- 
try: whereof all thoſe who have lived any time at 
Dublin,may have good knowiedge. For ſeldom 
3 miſt appeareth upon the top of che Wickloe- 
mountains, ſituated ſome five or fax miles to the 
South of Dublin, or of the head of both, withouc 
beeing followed with rain at Dublin and the 
adjacent parts within 24.hourex wherein is ob- 
ſervable , that a Fog quite covering thoſe moun- 
raines all over is not fo ſure a figne of Rain, as 
when it isonly upon the top : and that thoſe ge- 


'nerall Mifts upon the mountains are often ſeen 
- without any following Rain, the which very ſel- 
dom or never happeneth in the others. 


There be two ſorts of Mifts or Fogs in Ire- 
Jand : the one is uniform and conſtant , quite 
filling the air ofall fides ,* wherebyall manner 
of proſpedt is taken away, and continuing after 
the ſame faſhion , untill it vaniſh by degrees, ei- 


- theraſcendingup into the Air, or falling co the 


ground ; whereothere , as in other countries, 
the firſt is commonly followed with Rain, and 
theſecond with fair weather 

In the other ſort are great parcells or flakes 


. of foggic vapours ſcattered up and down the 


Air, with clear ſpaces betwixt : the which flakes 


. doe nor keep one place, bur fly toand fro, ac- 


cording as they are driven by the wind, and 
that ſometimes very ſwiftly;this kind of Fog doth 
ariſe not only upon the feafide, bur alſo wich- 
intheland, and upon the mountaines ; often- 


times turning into a generall miſt, 
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: Sedeq: Of tbe Snow, Hail, nd Hoar- froft, 
or the moſt part therefallech no great ſtore 
of Snow in Ireland , andfome yeares none at al), 
eſpecially in the plain countries. In the monn» 
raines there is commonTy greater plenty of Snow, 
than in other parts, So that all kind of cattle, 
docall winter 1ong remain thereabroad, being 
ſeldome troubled with very great froft or ſhow, 
and doe feed in th< ficlds night and day, as wee 
have related more amply above; yet it hath hap- 
pened that in a winter, one of many, abundance” 
, offnow hath fallen, inſtance that of the year 1 634 
where abont the Jatter end of lanuary and the 
beginning of February great ſtore of ſnow did. 
| fall ro the great damage of the cattle, chiefly 
| Inthe Northern parts(where it did fnow moſt exo 
cedingly) ſo as the People were put to hard fhifrs 
"rR to bring their carrle in fſatety to their folds 
x and other covered places, One hiſtory among the 
reſt by reaſon of che Rtrangeneſs of jt, 1 thinke 
wHl not be improper <o relate as ir hath been 
afferted ro me by very credible perſons, A Gen- 
tleman living about Ballaneah in the Coun- 
tic of Cavan, took great pains to ſavehis ſheep, 
miſſed eleven of them ; ſomedayes after br« 
ing C 
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ome forth to courſe, his man faw from 
_—_ a hill, in a hollow placeofa 
rock , part of it being covered with the top hang- 
ging over it , ſomething ative and ſtirring , rhey 
thought it had been a Hare or a Fox,but comm 
neer they found'itwas the loſt ſheep, the whi 
had fheer eaten away all the wool from one a- 
nothers back (being deſtirue of all other food, 
«ll round about being covercd with deep _ 
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ing dead,the reft did ear her fleſh , leaving nothing 


T bor the bar bones. 


Ic doth alfo, longer contiune there : ſoas it is 
an ordinary thing in thoſe by Dublin , andall o- 
ther high mountaines throughout the Land, 
to ſee the Snow lying the tops of them ma- 
ny dayes, yea weekes, after that in thenether parcs 
avd _ countrie it is thawed and quite va- 
niſhed. 


| Ie Haileth there but ſe'deme, and in thinne 
Tort ſhoures , the hail-ſtones allo being very 


ktle. 


© Asfor the Hoar-froft, thatis as common here, 


28in other countries, and that not only in the 
coldeſt months, and during the froſt, but even in 
the Spring : ſo as commonly during all the fair 
weather of that ſeaſon, of ſome weeks rogerher, 
whereof wee have ſpoke heretofore, every mor- 
ning all the green herbs of the gardens and fields 
are quite covered over with it. 
SeR. 5. Of the Thunder, Lightning, 
end Earthquabes. 

Ireland is as licleſabje& ro Thunder and light» 
ning , as any other countric in the world , for it 
isa common thing , to ſce whole yeares pals with 
out them, and in thoſe yeares , where-in any are, 
one ſhall ſeldome have them above once or twice 


ina Summer , and that with fo weak nojſeof 


the thunder , and ſo feeble a ſhining of the Light- 
ning, that even the moſt fearfull perſonsare hard- 


oy ghened eral there-by , muck leſs any harm 


to men or 


From Earthquakes this Hand js rbral 


exempe; 'but withal) they are ſo ſeldom, thae _ 
| ly 
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- bard# come once in an age: and it is ſolous 
—_— the laſt of all was, that it opinrs. 
the moſt aged perions now alive can even remem-« 
ber. 


Se&. 6. Of the Winds. 
{ With Winds it is in this councrie almoſt as witch 
Rain, Ireland nor only having its ſhare in them, 
as other countries , but being very much ſubje 
to them, more than moſt Other parts of the world. 
For the Winds blow very much at all times of 
the year, eſpecially iu the Winter months, when 
alſo there are many ſtormes, hich ſometimes doe 
continue leverall dayes together. 3 
And it is worth the oblervation , that not only: 
ſtorm-winds,but othersal{o, doin Ireland much 
ſeldomer blow our of the Eaſt , than out of the 
Weſt, eſpeciall in the winter y ſo that commonly 
; there is no need of a wind to be wafted overinto 
England: where to the contrary,thoſe,who out of 
» England will come over into Ireland , very ordis' 
R narily are conſtraiued to wait two or three 
+ weeks, and fometimes five ur ſx weeks, yeait 
'\ hath faln out ſo more than once, that in wo 
\/ } Whole months, and longer, there hathnot been 
*7 © fomuch Eaſt-wind, asto carry (hips out of En- 
-> . glend into Ircland : notable inſtances whereof 
ahe Hiſtory of rhe firtt conqueſt of Ireland , and 
' that of the Lord Mountjoy , ſubbuer of Tirone's 
- Febellion, doth afford. | 
But in the Summer-time, and chiefly in the 
Spring, and in the months of March, Aprill, and 
May , one is not fo much: ſubje& ro that incom- 
- modity;as in the other times of the year. 
- - \ Andas the Weſt-windsare much more com- 
mon 
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mor in Ireland,eſpecially upon this coaſt lying 
over againſt Great-Britain, chan the Eaſt z io 
likewiſe the South winds are much more ordi- 

there, than the North : which ewowinds 
there doe ſeldome blow alone, but for themoſt 
part doe accompany one of the two'other,elpe- 
cially the North-wind, the which alſo*doch 
oftner join it ſelf with the Eaſt than with 
the Wett-wind. | 
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CHAP. XXIITL 
- Of the Healthfulneſs of Ireland, and 
what Sickweſſes it is free from, 
and ſubje@ unto. 


Sc& 1.. Mary old and Healthfull 
| * peo Pyar See Sr At 
7 mance Ireland is obnoxious to exceſ- FT GM 
Þ live wetneſs, nevertheleſs it is very whol- 84 
| ſome for the habitation of Men, as clearly doth . 2/7, © 
appear by that there are as few fickly pero; cc A 
ſons, and as many people live toa great ages 2. 
as in any of the neighbouring Countries : - 2 
For both men and women, ſctting thoſe alide*** | 
who through idleneſs and intemperance do #7 <<, 7B 
ſhorten their dayes, attain here for the moſt , 74»: 
to a fairage, very many living tobe very ,,..- a * 
'old, and to paſs not only the age of fourſcore, FS 
got of fourſcore and ten ; and ſeverall there ar PTL. - 
© 
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und atall times, who dve very near reach £Y 

an hundred yeares, ſome out-living and paſ- D 
fing them. And the moſt parr of thoſe aged 

perſons are in very good di jon, injoying_ 
not only thejg bealth 3: bucalſotheule of their 
N limbs, 
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Tera, s Natarall Hiltory. Chap.2 Ms [6 
limbs, ſenſes, and underſtanding, even to their 
ucmoſt yeares. Among che women'there are 
ſeverall found , who do retainnot only their 
cuſtomary purgations, buc-cven cheir fruitful} 
nel&,above the age of fitty yearces, and ſome un- 
till that of ſixty:my Brother hath known ſome, 

+ whobcing aboye three-icore yeares old, have 
not only conccived, and brought forth chil> 
dren, but nurſcd them , and brought them up 
wich their own milk , being wonderfull rare 


and almoſt unkeard>of'in other Countrics, 7 


Set. 2.[reland free from ſeverall 94 9 #7, 
Irelands Healthfullneſs doth further aps; 
pear by this particular , that ſeverall diſcaſcs, 
very cotnmonin other countries, are here very 
, rare,and partly altogether unknown. For the 
| Scurvy, ancvillſo generall in all other None 
| erly countries confining upon the Sea, is untill 
| this day utterly unknown in Ireland. | 

So is the Quartan Ague, the which is ordi» 
mary in England, and in ſeverall parts of it 
doth very much reignat all times. 

As forthe Tertian A it was heretofc 
as litle known in Ircland as the Quartan : but. 
ſome yeares fince, I know not through what 
ſecret change, it hath found acceſs into this 
Hand, fo that at this time ſome are takei with 
it, but nothing ncer (o ordinarily as 'in other 
Countries. | 
- The Plague, . which ſo often and ſo cruelly 
infe&eth ' ro ſay nothing of remorer, 
countrict, is wonderfulbrare in Irclaad;' and 
hardly ſcen once in an age; 
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Sea. 3 The immu ſw certain Diſcaſes 
confiſteth in the Air, wot inthe 
'— bederof the yeople. | 
: It is obſervable concerning the fore-menti- 
ened particular, that this privilege, of being. 
Free from ſeverall Difcaſes, doth nar confift in 
any peculiar quality of the bodies of men, but. 
roceedeth from ſome hidden property ofthe 
dandthe Air it (cf. This is made manifeſt 
vo manner of wayes, firſt, in that ſtrangers 
Fexmaming into Ireland, doe partake of this 
SFHamecxemption ; and as long as they continue ' 
re, arcas free of thoſe evills , om which 
that climat is exempt, as the Iriſh chemſclves. * 
Secondly, in thatthe natives,born and broughte 
upin Ireland , comming into other countries, 
are found to be ſubje& unto thoſe diſcaſes as 
well as other peopte,and I have known ſeverall ' 
ofthem, who being come hither into England, 
have fallen into the Quartan Agye, and have 
Wlong ard as badly been troubled with it. , av 
rdinarily any Engliſhman uſeth tobe. _ *' 
** And credible perſons have affirmed unto 
me the ſame of Scotland,namely that the Quar- 
tan Ague never having been (cen there , the 
Scotchmen neverthelets in other countries are 
28 obnoxious to it , as people of any other 
Nation. 


SR! 4. The moſt part of all kind of Diſcaſes are 
fonnd in Ireland as in other Conmries. 

True it is, notwithſtanding thar privilege 

of. being .cxempr from certain evills, that the 
ſt part of diſcaſes ad infirmiticy where- 
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unto ihans body is ſubjceR in other Countries, 
are alſo found in[reland , as wel outward azin- 
ward; and in the number of the inward not only 
the ſuddain ones, and thole that ina few 
or weeks come to an end , beeing called Mor; 
Acuti by the Phylicians , as namely Feavers, Caft 
ing of bl:od, Apoplexies, and others of thatna- 
rure;- but alſo thoſe of long continuance, as the 
Falling-fickneſs, the Palhe , _ (orts of Gout, 
Coughs ; the Coniamption of the L the 
; Stone of the Kidneys and of the Bladder? he 
E -1 Colick , the laundis, the Drophie, the grief of 
: the Spleen, and feverall ſorts of Looſneffes, with 
all which Evills it is here at in other Count OY 
ſome of them being very common here, ando«; 
thers happening but ſeldom,and in few perſons: 
the more particular relation whereof wee will 
Jeave for the books of Phyfick, and for thoſe Ob- 
ſervations, which perhaps my Brother ſometime 
or other*will publiſh , of what he harh 
concerning theie matters, in an-ample and flow 
- riſhing praQtice of cight yeares, which he hath 
ved in Dublin. | 
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CHAP. XX1111. 


Of the Diſeaſes reigning in Ireland 9 4A 
whereunto that coumry is peculiarly ſubjed, 


 * Seft.. 1. Ofthe Iriſþ Ages. 
S Ireland is ſubje& co moſt diſcaſesin con 
mon with other Countrriez,ſo there are {50 


Whcreunco ic is peculiarly obnoXious , being at 
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all cimes ſo rife there, that they may juſtly be re=. ._ 


Si forfrelands Endemii Morbi or reigning Di = _| 
ily —_ » 48 indeed they are generally reputed for / 
| Of this number is acertainſore of Malignant 


0. } Feavers,, vulgarly in Iceland called Irith Agues, 
becauſe that at all times they are ſo common in 
the & Ireland , as well among the Inhabirantsand the 
Natives,a8 among thofe who are newly come, thi-* 
'therfrom other colintries. This Feaver common- 
Sly accompanied with a great pain in the head 
FF 2d inall the bones, great weakneſs, drought,lofſe 
zof all manner of appetice, and want of ſleep, and 
"for the molt part id lenetz or raving, and reftleſ. 
*neſs or toflings, bitno very great nor conftant 
| heatzis hard to be cured,for thoſe that underſtand 
the diſeaſe, and ſeek to overcome it, do it not by 
purging, which cannot beuſeg 2t any time with- 
out great and preſent danger ; for the fermen=- 
tation of the humors which cauſeth the diſeale, 
4s hereby mightily increaſed , and the patient 
z and hardly with bleeding,which teldom 
isuſed witch fucceis orherwile than in the very 
inning -3 but with ftrengcthning medicines 
- | and good cordials: in which cafe, andit a)l ne- 
ceffary preſcriptious be well obſerved , very few 
ee ns lofe their lives ; except when ſome 
extraordinary and peftilent malignity cometh 
af] to it, as it befallerh yas —— fo great 
G3. violence, that notwithſtanding all good helps, 
ſlome'are thereby carried to their graves ; the ſame 
doth ordinarily come to paſs, that of 99g 
n-© deadly , if the Sick doe fall into unskilfull hands, - 
ie, or negle&all help, or do not obſerve good di- 
ar} reftions ; in which cafes' many do perith : and 


3 other, 
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. eaſe-Many area great while troubled with it, and, 


tareſully aſſifted with| 200d remedies. : 


; of ialh e, or hidden'caufes, are waſhes 4 


ced" tokeep their _ teber cir 
weakneſs , being a gr can rc 
Tore ke perf beach and length. | 


Se. 2. Of the Loſe. 
The Looſneſs doth alfo in Ire- 
land,' as well among thole of Rd countrie as a= 
jos ory voy 7 er the Engliſh inhabi- 
given ir the name of The country-di(- 


yer gerno other harm: and thoſe that berimes 

deem make aſe of good medicines, are hand. 
difficulty cured 6f it, But they that 

take its coarſe , do e 

ſome dayes get the bleeding with i Ko 

the 'diſcaſe doth not ny ey | 

ta great 


troubleſome and painful, 
fo be cared; & at laſt it uſeth to _m_ -fapÞ: et RY 
dy flux, the which in ſomeperſons, havin 


a great while, leaveth them 7 it i (elf ; ; ql in 
farre the greateſt number is very dangerous, and 


killeththe moft part of the fick , except they be 


That this diſcaſe,21 alſo the other,viz.the Ma- 
lignant Feavers, are ſo rife in Ireland, doth kpc par 
ly come through the peculiar diſpolicion and ew 

teſfive werneſs of the Air; but partly alſo 

the” crrours which people do commit in Spe 4 
hems ,and che parcular:9 wan hk waggge 


that a very 
coyote Natives, but alſo Alſo of th ours 
ming thi:h 540" tike carefull heed to vg 
31 adn 


ng from - | burefull Os never are 
£ troublec 
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roubled with ether of ara: af 


09 the Rick ets- 
- Te No diſeatero [reland the 


Rickerts alſo "ray with goo reaſon be reckoned, 
a diſeaſe peculiar bg ker and fo well 


leſs to give any 


cles 


wonderfull rife now, 
' been fo long known 
po th: unski'. 
of the Phyficians ( tbe m« 
part wherof in both kingdomes to this day 2re 
is bor wen EY ly of ack cane; wiop ring > 
r even nature ty there: fs. 
that really ic is new there, OY 5's beicre: - 


$i rot Ireland, hath got footing in i: F 


only within theſe few yeares , through ſome 
revolution or confeIlatio , or Gods im- 
: which kind of changes ſeverall 

in divers Countries , and in 
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Ireland ir ſelf wee have alreadie ſhewed tome ſuch 


matter in another fickneſs, namely the Tectian- 


| * This oil ring altogether incurable, when 


Da wo fr RI yeunuy 6 &. #741 


wind pruned win carefully p * 
looked unto, and Ages oh ng $ 
nevertheleſs this grief, as well as moſt others, 


hath irs peculiar medicines, che which being 
applicd 
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Yell v Ltuer al at ory. " : Ch: P,2, | 

pplied bethtes, and with convenient care, do "WW 

with Gods bleſſing for the moſt part produce the 
efcQ defired. Fg k - 


times tſed ro 
in the Province 
was filled with Ho | 
ceive & keep the Lepr ons,But many yeares if 
fince Ireland hath been almoſt quite freed from 

this horrible and loathſome dileaſe , and as few 

Leprous perſons are. now found there, as in any 

other Countrie in the world; ſo that þe Holpts 
PER ys eceted for their uſe, having ftood emprya . 

In ong time.at length are quite decayed & come to 
nothing. The caute of th's change js not fo obſcure - 

por unknown, as it is in moft other changes of 

that nature, For that this ficknels was fo gene» 

rall in Ireland , did no; comeby any peculiar de- 

fe&in the Landor 1m the Air, but meerly through 

the fault & toul gluttony ot the inhabirants,in the 

exceſhye devourirgg of unwholefome. Salmons, 

The con:mon repoct in Ireland is , that boiled 
'Salmons eaten hot out of the Kettle in great 
o quantity, bring this diſeaſe, and uſed to bethe 
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Ax pe why it was ſo cominon : 'and ſome famous 

uthors have not .ftuck to relate"'as much for a | 

truth. But chat is a fable, and Sa!m as have not - 

that evill quality, which way ſoever they becaten 

' and prepared, but when t oy Farr 
Woe”; | | Pp 


Chap.24. Ireland: Natural HR8Nye 
| dined cy _ 
* have their ſpawn : which 

onel gow "weak 203 Bojie, but fo un- 
who over their whole 


beak or filth jaſt like a 
ono ivy Gs WP ot river 


s ines nd leſs the Iriſh, TT | 
| Þ batbirousin'all the party of their life ,, id 
ro take them- inthar-very ſeaſon , as well 
any other Irmo hey 7 the year, and = cat then fn ve- 
mdance ,' as eafily they m RENT 
FF terand a by imo parts being = | 
them, and tmeanes that horrible 
T” came to beo Arraſle ambrigft them, Bar the 
F Engliſh once gotrenthe command bf the 
whole Couniricincothtirhands, made very fe- 
vere laws heal the takin of Salmotis i that 
brgenn > we] and carefglly 6b- 
ſerved ; rmderiiig thoſe barbara a- 
'" gainſt their to feed onthar poyſonous meat, 
Y. rhey were the « cl char © le woefull ficknels, 
which -uſed' (ofthe ro'retgh among them, 
hath in time beth alnicft quite oliſhed : which 
great Wo with pr Sn 
people hath rewarded wit ecking utterly tO ox» 
cermlnate theie! becahors, "4, 7 


S. x5 - of the Leladeiztv5 poof , 

In the Engliſh Armies, which ſince this bl 
Rebellion wenr over into Irclatid to fight rt 
that murdering Nation, were tivt only the Loof< 
neſs and the Malignant F aver,” whereof” wee - 

| have ſpoke above as of Irelands reigning diſeaics, 
very common, but there- beſides feverall other in- 

: &rmities » 44%. violent Coug hs and of « g 200» 
| D , Unuance, 
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